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*3.  ABSTRACT 

A  unification  of  the  circuit  models  for  the  large-signal  behavior  of  transistors 
is  given  that  represents  each  of  the  many  existing  models  as  a  special  case  of 
a  general  model  and  that  unifies  the  phenomenological  inc-iusion  of  radiation 
effects.  Questions  are  examined  about  the  applicability  o.  drift  di  us  on 
transport  in  the  analysis  of  the  behavior  of  small  semiconductor  devices; 
implications  concerning  transistor  speed,  saturation  current,  and  temperature 
dependence  receive  scrutiny.  The  effect  of  neutron  radiation  on  the  noise 
performance  of  several  types  of  junction  and  MOS  field-effect  transistors  are 
studied,  and  the  observations  are  compared  with  the  predictions  of  generat  on 
recombination  noise  theory.  The  static  characteristics,  spectral  response,  and 
response  speed  of  a  new  silicon  Schottky-barr ier  phototransistor  are  measured  and 
compared  with  theoretical  predictions  and  with  the  performance  of  conventional 
phototransistors.  Transient  capacitance  experiments  done  for  gallium-arsenide 
Schottky-barr ier  diodes  are  used  to  determine  the  thermal-emission  rate,  the 
doping  density,  and  the  thermal-activation  energies  of  oxygen  and  chromium 
impurities.  Carrier-domain  devices  are  fabr^ated  and  evaluated,  from  both 
a  theoretical  and  experimental  standpoint,  with  special  attention  given  to  a  four- 
quadrant  analog  multiplier  and  an  arcsine  operator. 
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SUMMARY 


Two  decades  of  effort  have  made  available  many  different  large- 
signal  transistor  models,  which  provide  different  compromises  between 
accuracy  and  mathematical  complexity  and  which  contact  to  different 
degrees  with  the  processing  used  in  device  fabrication.  Although 
certain  aspects  of  various  models  have  been  compared,  for  the  most  part 
the  relationships  among  the  major  existing  models  remain  obscure.  The 
findings  reported  here  seek  to  simplify,  reduce,  and  unify  the  results 
of  previous  studies  to  a  form  that  clarifies  the  relationships  among  the 
existing  models,  the  hierarchy  of  model  complexities  and  accuracies,  and  the 
limits  of  model  validity.  We  demonstrate  that  all  existing  models  in 
wide  use  arc  special  cases  of  a  general  model,  and  give  reasons  for 
the  belief  that  future  models  will  likewise  be  special  cases.  The  general 
model  contains  as  special  cases  nearly  all  existing  circuit  models  for 
the  bipolar  transistor:  including  the  original  Ebers-Moll  model,  the 
charge-control  model,  the  original  Linvill  lumped  model,  the  modified 
Ebers-Moll  and  charge  control  models  developed  in  connection  with  CIRCUS, 
SCEPTRE,  NET,  SLIC,  and  other  circuit  analysis  codes,  the  Gummel-Poon 
integral  charge  control  model,  and  the  expandable  model  proposed  by 
Possum.  The  general  model  contains,  as  well,  many  circuit  models  proposed 
previously  for  the  various  types  of  field-effect  transistors:  insulated- 
gate  (IGFET  or  MOSFET) ,  junction-gate  (JFET) ,  and  metal-gate  (MESFET). 

But  the  main  focus  remains  on  the  bipolar  transistor.  The  availability 
of  the  general  model  unifies  the  phenomenological  inclusion  of  radiation 
effects;  it  proves,  in  principle,  to  be  as  easy  to  include  them  in  any  one 
model  as  in  any  other. 

Analysis  and  design  of  such  >emiconductor  devices  as  bipolar  and 
field-effect  transistors  now  relies,  in  part,  on  the  assumption  that 
current  flows  by  drift  and  diffusion.  The  minute  size  of  existing  devices 
raises  questions  about  the  appropriateness  of  this  assumption,  however, 
because  an  internal  region  critical  to  device  performance  may  become 
so  small  that  carriers  crossing  it  fail  to  experience  many  collisions.  To 
demonstrate  possible  consequences  of  continuing  to  base  analysis  on 
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issumed  drift  and  diffusion,  we  contrast  the  predictions  of  two 
models  for  the  electrical  base  region  of  a  bipolar  transistor.  The 
first  model  assumes  that  carriers  in  transit  across  the  base  will 
experience  many  collisions,  which  requires  a  base  region  of  sufficiently 
large  dimensions.  The  second  model  assumes  that  a  carrier  in  transit 
will  suffer  no  collisions,  displaying  what  tends  to  occur  in  the 
limiting  case  of  small  dimensions.  A  comparison  of  saturation  current, 
temperature  dependence,  and  base  transit  time  shows  that  significant 
differences  exist. 

The  effect  of  neutron  radiation  on  noise  performance  of  several 
types  of  JFET's  and  MOSFET's  have  been  studied.  Radiation  levels  which 
cause  very  little  change  in  other  device  characteristics  produce  drastic 
increases  in  low-frequency  noise.  Radiation— hardened  devices  showed 
noise  performance  consistently  inferior  to  that  of  good  low-noise 
JFET's  both  before  and  after  irrad  ,  uion.  Measurements  have  bean  made 
of  the  temperature  dependence  of  the  low-frequency  spectra. 

A  new  grating-type  integrated  si.licon  Schottky-barrier  phototransistor 

has  been  fabricated  and  analyzed.  The  device  is  constructed  by  depositing 

a  grating-type  aluminum  film  as  a  Schottky-barrier  contact  on  the  collector- 

base  region  of  an  ordinary  phototransistor.  The  resulting  device  shows 

vast  overall  improvement  in  responsivity  and  quantum  yield  over  the 

corresponding  ordinary  photo transi stor  between  0.4  pm  and  1.1  pm.  With 

a  current  gain  of  12,  the  present  device  has  a  responsivity  of  10.06  pA/pW 

at  0.6328  pm  and  4.1  pA/pW  at  0.9  pm,  while  the  corresponding  ordinary 

phototransistor  has  a  responsivity  of  2.62  pA/pW  at  0.6328  pm  and 

1.43  pA/pW  at  0.9  pm.  The  bandwidth  of  the  device  exceeds  560  MHz  and 

-14 

the  specific  noise  equivalent  power  is  found  to  be  1.93  x  10  W 
at  0.6328  pm.  The  dc  characteristics,  the  spectral  response  and  the  response 
speed  of  the  present  device  h’ve  been  measured  and  analyzed,  and  the 
results  are  compared  with  the  corresponding  ordinary  phototransistors . 

Transient  capacitance  experiments  have  been  performed  for  Au-n 
type  GaAs  Schottky  barrier  diodes  between  285  and  316°K.  The  GaAs 
substrates  are  doped  with  oxygen  and  chromium  respectively.  From  the 
transient  dark- capacitance  and  photocapacitance  measurements,  the 
thermal  emission  rate,  the  doping  densities  and  the  thermal  activation 
energies  of  oxygen  and  chromium  impurities  are  obtained  at  T  ■  300  k. 
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A  new  concept  in  solid-state  electronics,  the  carrier  domain,  is 
evaluated.  A  carrier  domain  device  (CDD;  can  be  fabricated  using  standard 
planar  diffused  silicon  processing  techniques  and  exhibits  base-emitter  and 
base-collector  transfer  characteristics  which  are  determined  primarily  by 
the  planar  geometry  of  the  device.  A  base-emitter  structure  for  carrier 
domain  operation  has  been  designed  to  serve  as  a  study  tool.  The  two- 
dimensional  base  potential  and  emitter  current  density  distributions  in 
the  structure  are  accurately  described  in  closed-form  mathematical  expressions 
over  a  95  percent  dynamic  range  of  the  input  signal.  The  effects  of 
realistic  contacts  have  been  accurately  accounted  for.  In  the  evaluation 
of  the  base-collector  transfer  char?' teristic ,  attention  is  focused  upon 
the  motion  of  the  domain  centroid  which  has  been  theoretically 
predicted.  Two  different  collector  structures  have  been  designed  for 
use  with  the  new  base-emitter  structure.  The  two  collector  designs 
permit  experimental  measurement  of  the  motion  of  the  domain  centroid 
along  two  different  coordinate  axes.  Two  CDD's  which  utilize  t’  i 
base-emitter  and  collector  designs  (a  four-quadrant  analog  m>  '  lier 
and  an  arcsine  operator)  have  been  fabricated  and  experiment?  / 
characterized.  The  agreement  obtained  between  the  theoretic  y  predicted 
and  experimentally  measured  base-emitter  and  base-collector  ansfer 
characteristics  of  the  devices  studied  indicates  that  a  mac  ,scopic, 
two-dimensional  representation  accurately  describes  the  ‘  .minal 
characteristics  of  a  CDD.  It  is  concluded  that  either  'e  base-collector 
or  base-emitter  transfer  characteristic  of  a  CDD  can  y'  e  acceptable 
performance  in  non-linear  function  generation.  It  is  em>  asized,  however, 
that  a  consideration  of  the  performance  of  the  CDD  alone  is  inadequate. 

The  performance  of  the  complete  integrated  system  into  which  a  CDD  is 
incorporated  must  be  taken  into  account  in  the  design  process. 
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I.  Introduction 


The  research  program  sponsored  by  this  contract  involves  studies 
in  several  different  problem  areas: 

(a)  the  further  development  of  Schottky-barrier  photodiodes 
made  with  a  new  mask  structure  proposed  recently  at 
the  University  of  Florida,  and  collateral  studies 
concerned  with  material  properties  relevant  to  photo¬ 
detection; 

(b)  inferences  from  the  noise  spectrum  measured  in  semi¬ 
conductor  devices,  including  irradiated  junction  field¬ 
er  feet  transistors; 

(c)  modeling  of  semiconductor  devices  for  computer-determined 
design  including  characterization  for  exposure  to  radiation 
environments ;  and 

(d)  study  of  the  potential  of  carrier-domain  devices  in 
electronic  system  applications. 

The  content  of  this  final  report  includes  treatment  of  each  of 
these  subjects. 
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II.  TRANSISTOR  CIRCUIT  MODELS  (F.A.  Lindholm) 


Two  decades  of  effort  have  made  available  many  <  afferent  xarge- 
signal  transistor  models,  which  provide  different  compromises  between 
accuracy  and  mathematical  complexity  and  which  contact  to  different 
degrees  with  the  processing  used  in  device  fabrication.  Although 
certain  aspects  of  various  models  have  been  compared  [1-6],  for  the 
most  part  the  relationships  among  the  major  existing  models  remain 
obscure.  The  circuit  designer  needs  an  understanding  of  these  rela¬ 
tionships  and  of  the  range  of  model  complexity  and  accuracy  availat  e 
to  his  use.  Such  an  understanding  is  needed  in  the  design  of  an 
effective  and  sufficiently  general  facility  for  automatic  parameter 
measurement.  It  is  vital  in  formulating  directions  for  future  research. 

A  main  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  simplify,  reduce,  and  unify 
the  results  of  previous  studies  to  a  form  that  clarifies  the  relation¬ 
ships  among  the  existing  models,  the  hierarchy  of  model  complexities 
and  accuracies,  and  the  limits  of  model  validity.  We  shall  demonstrate 
that  all  existing  models  are  special  cases  of  a  general  model,  and 
shall  give  reasons  for  the  belief  that  future  models  will  likewise 

be  special  cases. 

The  origin  of  the  chaos  that  persists  in  transistor  modeling, 
despite  intense  and  well-financed  effort,  lies  in  the  difficulty  of 
the  boundary-value  problem  describing  transistor  behavior.  That  is 
where  the  presentation  begins.  We  examine  the  approximations  that  have 
conventionally  leen  made  in  dealing  with  this  boundary-value  problem 
and  thereby  are  led  to  the  general  model  and  to  the  physical  basis  and 
approximations  undergirding  it.  We  then  show  that  the  general  model 
contains  as  special  cases  nearly  all  existing  circuit  models  for 
the  bipolar  transistor:  including  the  original  Ebers-Moll  model  [7,8], 
the  charge-control  model  [9,10],  the  original  Linvill  lumped  model  [11], 
the  modified  Ebers-Moll  and  charge  control  models  developed  o.n 
connection  with  CIRCUS  [12],  SCEPTRE  [13],  NET  [14],  SLIC  U5],  and 
other  circuit  analysis  codes,  the  Gummel-Poon  integral  charge  control 
model  [16-18],  and  the  expandable  model  proposed  by  lossura  [19,201. 
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We  demonstrate  that  the  general  model  contains,  as  well,  many 
circuit  models  proposed  previously  for  the  various  types  of  field- 
effect  transistors:  insulated-gate  (IGFET  or  MOSFET) ,  junction-gate 
(JFET) ,  and  metal-gate  (MESFET) .  But  the  main  focus  remains  on  the 
bipolar  transistor. 

For  simplicity,  the  discussion  at  first  ignores  the  effects  of 
radiation.  We  shall  see,  however,  that  the  availability  of  the 
general  model  unifies  the  phenomenological  inclusion  of  these  effects; 
it  proves,  in  principle,  to  be  as  easy  to  include  them  in  any  one 
model  as  in  any  other. 

Certain  deficiencies  are  present  in  all  of  the  existing  circuit 
models.  These  contribute  to  precluding  the  ability  to  design  an 
Integrated  circuit  a  priori  by  computer.  The  report  ends  with  a 
brief  identification  of  these  deficiencies,  and  of  their  relationship 
to  the  exorbitant  cost  of  certain  integrated  circuits  when  manufactured 
in  small  numbers. 

2.1  The  Boundary-Value  Problem 

As  Figure  1  suggests,  the  structure  of  a  bipolar  transistor  forces 
variables  to  depend  on  three  spatial  coordinates.  Such  variables  as 
potential  and  the  densities  of  current,  charge,  and  mobile  carriers — 
all  critical  in  transistor  design-show  three-dimensional  dependence. 
Traditionally,  device  researchers  have  simplified  the  resulting  three- 
dimensional  boundary-value  problem  by  assuming  that  practical  device 
geometries  permit  neglect  of  dependence  in  the  direction  of  one  of  the 
spatial  coordinates.  By  this  assumption  the  boundary-value  problem 
becomes  two-dimensional.  As  shown  in  Figure  1(b),  one  deals  with  the 
transistor  structure  on  a  per-unit-length  basis,  similar  to  that  used 
in  treating  transmission  lines. 

Despite  this  simplification,  however,  a  rigorous  computer  solution 
of  the  relevant  equations  [21, of  semiconductor  device  physics, 
subject  to  the  boundary  conditions  imposed  by  the  device  geometry  and 
material  properties,  proves  to  be  difficult.  Indeed,  no  rigorous 
solutions  for  time-varying  excitation  have  yet  been  reported  for  the 
two-dimensional  boundary-value  problem,  although  progress  toward  rigor 
has  been  made  for  the  dc  steady  state.  [23,24] . 
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Further  Reduce  Dimensions:  To  avoid  the  hardships 


2.1-1  Sectioning  to 
of  a  two-dimensional  solution,  one  can  think  of  the  transistor  as 

comprising  two  sections:  an  extrinsic  and  an  intrinsic  part,  as 
illustrated  in  Figure  2.  The  intrinsic  part  is  mainly  the  section  that 
makes  the  transistor  useful  as  an  active  device;  the  extrinsic  part  is 
largely  an  unavoidable  by-product  of  the  method  of  fabrication.  The 
intrinsic  part  lies  directly  beneath  the  emitter,  which  is  the  control 
valve  in  forward-active  operation,  and  extends  to  a  depth  below  which 
the  mobile  electron  and  hole  concentrations  resume  equilibrium  values. 

The  lower  boundary  shown  in  Figure  2  is  appropriate  for  transistors 
that  have  a  buried  layer  or  that  are  isolated  by  air  or  a  dielectric. 

For  operation  in  radiation  environments,  this  class  of  transistor  will 
find  the  widest  use.  The  boundary  shown  is  less  appropriate  for  integrated 
circuit  transistors  with  junction  isolation  and  without  buried  layers. 

The  merit  of  sectioning  as  shown  in  Figure  2  is  the  resulting 
simplification  of  the  boundary-value  problem.  At  each  point  in  the 
intrinsic  part,  the  relevant  variables,  such  as  potential  and  current 
density,  all  depend  predominantly  on  a  single  spatial  coordinate.* 

This  coordinate  measures  the  distance  from  the  semiconductor  surface. 

In  the  extrinsic  part,  the  carrier  densities  rest  approximately  at  th*ir 
thermal  equilibrium  values.  For  the  dc  steady  state,  therefore,  modeling 
of  the  extrinsic  part  requires  only  that  one  determine  values  for  odd¬ 
shaped  resistors;  if  time-varying  excitations  are  applied,  the  odd¬ 
shaped  resistors  become  odd-shaped  RC  transmission  lines,  the  distributed 
capacitance  being  contributed  by  the  transition  regions  of  junctions. 
Methods  exist  for  estimating  values  of  resistors  and  capacitors  in  two- 
dimensional  structures. [25,26] . 

Thus,  sectioning  into  extrinsic  and  intrinsic  parts  reduces  a  two- 
dimensional  boundary-value  problem  to  a  one-dimensional  boundary-value 
problem  coupled  with  side  conditions  describing  the  extrinsic  part. 
Computational  difficulty  is  thereby  decreased. 

Figure  3  displays  the  two  approximations  made  to  this  point.  In 
both,  the  goal  is  to  lessen  the  number  of  dimensions  in  the  boundary- 
value  problem.  Treating  the  transistor  on  a  transmission-line  basis 

♦Strictly  this  statement  holds  only  in  the  absence  of  current  crowding 
and  other  phenomena  related  to  multi-dimensional  flow. 
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reduces  the  number  of  pertinent  spatial  coordinates  from  three  to  two. 

This  approximation  is  the  better  the  greater  is  the  aspect  ratio  of 
emitter  length  to  width.  For  high-speed  transistors  with  small  and 
square  emitters,  it  may  introduce  considerable  error.  Similarly,  though 
extrinsic-intrinsic  sectioning  profoundly  simplifies  the  boundary-value 
problem  this  approximation  too  is  in  question  for  email  devices. 

Rigorous  computer  solutions  in  two  dimensions  reveal,  for  certain 
transistor  structures,  a  large  role  taken  by  regions  of  the  base  near 
the  emitter  sidewall  (23].  These  effects  may  possibly  be  compensated 
by  clever  modeling  of  the  extrinsic  region. 

Despite  questions  such  as  these, which  remain  only  partially 
answered,  the  treatment  in  this  chapter  and  in  the  rest  of  this  report 
will  assume  the  validity  of  the  two  reduction-of-dimension  approximations 
indicated  in  Figure  3.  All  of  the  existing  bipolar  transistor  circuit 
models  derive  directly  from  these  approximations.  Without  exception, 
derivations  of  all  of  these  models  have  tacitly  used  and  accepted  tnem. 

In  the  remainder  of  this  report,  we  shall  focus  first  upon 
modeling  of  the  intrinsic  part.  As  we  have  suggested,  the  extrinsic 
part  is  normally  dealt  with  more  easily,  and  the  model  for  it  can  be 
added  to  give  a  representation  of  the  overall  device. 


2.2  General  Large-Signal  Model  for  the  Intrinsic  Parti  Static  Excitation 
Even  if  the  description  of  the  intrinsic  part  is  formulated  as  a 
one-dimensional  boundary-value  problem, a  full  solution,  without  using 
additional  approximations,  even  for  dc  static  conditions,  requires  use 
of  a  computer  [27,28].  The  solutions  resulting  from  these  computer 
studies  give  an  understanding  that  aids  device  design.  In  tabulated 
numerical  print-out  and  related  graphs,  these  solutions  show  the  spatial 
dependence  for  different  bias  conditions  of  potential,  charge  density, 
mobile  carrier  concentrations  and  other  pertinent  variables.  By  linking 
this  dependence  with  the  processing  used  in  fabrication,  they  lend 
insight  vital  to  the  device  designer  and  provide  an  alternative  to  the 
untenable  costs  of  empirical  design.  Semiconductor  circuits,  however, 
normally  contain  many  devices.  For  the  simulation  and  design  of  semi¬ 
conductor'  circuits  ,  therefore,  direct  use  of  the  rigorous  computer 
solutions  for  the  intrinsic  part  proves  to  be  intractable.  The  form  in 
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which  the  information  is  conveyed  is  too  unwieldy  and  complex  to  be  used 
directly  as  circuit  models  for  transistors.  Thus  it  has  been  common 
to  make  simplifying  approximations.  By  using  different  sets  of 
approximations,  one  is  led  to  the  various  large-signal  circuit  models 

now  available. 

Because  the  static  behavior  of  a  transistor  is  more  easily  treated 
than  is  the  dynamic  behavior,  it  is  instructive  to  focus  first  on  the 
response  to  dc  static  excitation.  For  the  dc  steady  state,  two  processes 
predominate  within  the  intrinsic  part:  carrier  transport  between  the 
emitter  and  collector  terminals;  and  leakage  out  the  base  terminal 
arising  from  net  recombination  and  injection  back  into  the  emitter. 

The  circuit  diagram  of  Figure  4  shows  one  way  of  displaying  these 
processes. 

All  existing  circuit  models  for  the  large-signal  dc  behavior  of 
bipolar  transistors  can  be  represented  by  this  circuit  diagram.  Thir 
includes  the  dc  versions  of  all  of  the  models  mentioned  before:  tne 
Ebers-Holl,  charge-control,  and  Linvill  lumped  models;  tbeir  generalizations 
developed  in  conjunction  with  the  various  circuit  analysis  codes;  the 
Gummel-Poon  integral  charge  control  model;  and  Fossum's  expendable  Ebers- 
Moll  model.  In  terms  of  the  circuit  diagram  of  Figure  3,  the  distinction 
among  these  models  arises  in  the  functional  dependences  specified  for 
the  current  sources.  The  sources  depend  on  terminal  voltages  and  the 
constants  of  device  geometry  and  materials  in  accord  with  the  specific 
set  of  approximations  underlying  each  of  the  existing  static  models. 

The  various  dependences  will  be  set  forth  in  Section  2.3,  which  deals 
with  the  related  models  for  time-varying  response. 

2.3  General  Large-Signal  Model  for  the  Intrinsic  Part_: — Time-varying 

Excitation 

For  dc  steady-state  conditions,  the  currents  flowing  into  the 
terminals  of  the  intrinsic  part  must  account  for  the  two  processes  noted 
earlier:  carrier  transport  between  emitter  and  collector;  and  leakage 
out  of  the  base  terminal  arising  from  net  recombination  and  from  back 
injection  into  the  emitter.  The  circuit  diagram  of  Figure  4  provides 
one  representation  of  these  processes. 
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For  general  time-varying  conditions,  one  must  conside.  an  additional 
process:  the  rate  of  change  with  time  of  the  charge  q  residing  within 
the  intrinsic  part.  Thus 


*E+  ‘i 


-lB 


£Y1  +  ^2 


4  & 
dt 


(1) 


That  is,  the  net  current  flowing  into  the  intrinsic  part  from  the  emitter 
and  collector  must  balance  the  current  flowing  out  of  the  base  due  to  net 
recombination,  back  injection,  and  change  in  stored  charge.*  Viewed  differently, 
Eq.  (1)  states  that  the  net  current  flowing  into  the  intrinsic  part,  including 
displacement  current  ^  ,  must  add  to  zero.  Note  that  ^  is  the  time-rate 
change  of  charge  of  the  type  constituting  i^  and  i^.  For  example,  if  lj, 
and  i^,  were  wholly  constituted  of  mobile  electrons,  then  tffl 
represent  the  time -rate  change  of  the  charge  on  the  set  of  mobile  electrons 
within  the  intrinsic  device.  In  this  same  example,  however,  because 
immense  tendencies  exist  to  preserve  charge  neutrality  within  the  whole 
intrinsic  device,  [^|  likewise  equals  the  rate  of  change  of  charge 
carried  by  the  set  of  mobile  holes. 

The  problem  now  is  to  represent  Eq.  (1)  by  a  circuit  diagram.  Though 
there  are  other  alternatives,  transport  current  i^  and  current  iy^  anc^ 

1^2  feeding  net  recombination  and  back  injection  can  be  represented  in 
a  way  analogous  to  that  uted  in  the  dc  circuit  diagram  of  Figure  4. 

The  problem  thus  reduces  to  finding  a  circuit  represe station  for  the 


current 


d^ 

dt 


Although  several  ways  exist  to  do  this  [2,26],  we  concentrate  now 
on  the  method  called  quasi-static  approximation  [2].  Use  of  this  method 
leads  directly  to  most  of  the  existing  large-signal  dynamic  models  and 
to  all  of  those  that  have  received  wide  employment  in  computer  simulation 
of  circuit  behavior. 

This  method  of  approximation  supplies  not  only  a  circuit  representation 
0f  ^3.  ;  it  furnishes  also  functional  dependences  of  ix,  t^,  and  iy2  on 
terminal  voltages  and  on  constants  of  the  device  geometry  and  materials. 

Quasi-static  approximation  recognizes  that  one  can  find  functional 
dependences  for  variables  in  the  dc  steady  state  much  more  easily  than 
for  general  time-varying  conditions.  It  assumes  an  intimate  relation 
existing  between  transient  and  dc  static  behavior,  and  hence  the  validity 
of  such  extrapolations  as: 


♦Primes  denote  variables  related  to  the  intrinsic  part  of  the  transistor. 
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if 

V 

fX^’BE’  VBC,f  then  XX  1 X (VBE*  VBC) 

(2) 

if 

lyi 

fYl^VBE*  VW’  ChCn  1Y1  ~  *  Y1  ^Vfir  ’ 

•fie’ 

(3) 

if 

lY2 

fY2l'VBE’  V BC ^  ’  then  *Y2  ~  fY2^VB!  ’ 

VBC> 

(4) 

if 

Q  = 

fQ(VBL’  VRC} ’  then  “  “  fQ(VBE*  VBC) 

(5) 

Here  standard  IEEE  notation  distinguishes  between  dc.  and  time-varying 
quantities:  for  example,  1^.  denotes  the  dc  component  of  current;  and 
iY  the  corresponding  total  instantaneous  value. 

In  these  extrapolations,  one  views  transient  response  as  a 
succession  of  Steady-state  responses.  Specifically,  for  the  bipolar 
transistor,  one  makes  the  approximation  that  controlled  charge  and 
controlled  currents  depend  on  terminal  voltages  and  device  make-up  in 
the  same  way  during  transients  as  they  dT  in  the  dc  steady  state.  For 
modern  devices,  in  many  applications,  this  approximation  probably 
introduces  negligible  error.  In  any  case,  it  underlies  most  large- 
signal  dynamic  models  now  available  for  the  bipolar  transistor.  More 
accurate,  though  related,  methods  of  approximation  have  been  treated 
elsewi.are  [  2 , 29 ,  J6  ] . 

Combining  Eq.  (1)  with  the  approximations  contained  in  Eqs.  (2) 


through  (5) 

gives 

i'+i' 

he 

dv'  dv' 

,  BE  ,  «i  BL 

■  ij  ‘  1Y1+1V2  +  CBE  dt  CBC  dc 

(6) 

in  which 

C '  * 

(7) 

BE 

WBE 

and 

C'  * 

(8) 

BC 

0VBC 

The  circuit  diagram  of  Figure  5  shows  one  way  of  representing  the  physical 
processes  implied  in  Eq.  (6).  Topologically,  it  eoneists  of  the  circuit 
diagram  of  Figure  3,  for  dc  behavior,  with  two  capacitors  added. 

2.3-1  Matrix  Fora  of  the  General  Model 

The  functional  dependence  of  each  capacitor  and  current  source  in 
Figure  5  depends  on  the  static  characterisation  chosen  in  Eqs.  (2)  through 
(5).  Device  theory  provides  many  different  6tatic  characterizations. 
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To  e?ch  different  set  of  static  dependences  chosen  to  generate  the 
functional  dependences  for  ix,  i^,  iY2,  and  C^,  there  corresponds 
a  different  large-signal  dynamic  model.  The  result  is  a  collection 
comprising  most  of  the  existing  models  for  the  bipolar  transistor — 
models  having  many  different  levels  of  accuracy  and  complexity  and 
many  different  degrees  of  contact  with  fabrication  processing. 

Figure  5  does  not  quite  represent  the  most  general  model;  it  fails 
to  include  a  class  of  models  based  on  higher  order-approximations  than 
quasi-static  representation  of  the  current  ^  .  Without  exception,  however, 
all  large-signal  dynamic  models  developed  to  date  for  the  (threa-layer) 
intrinsic  transistor  are  special  cases  of  the  matrix  equations: 


4 


4 


Tii(s)  -v* 


-T21(,)  42(s> 


exp(6ETVBE)_1 

M 

+  1 

«ii>  0 

m 

vbe1"1 

m 

exp(eCTVBC)_1 

m«*l 

0  (R’2) 

exP[(6c a)  VBC]_1 

_  _ 

m 

m 

4 +  4  +  4  - 0 


(9) 


(10) 


Here  the  primes  indicate  currents  and  junction  voltages  at  the  terminals 
of  the  intrinsic  part  of  the  transistor;  and  s  denotes  the  operatic  —  or, 
as  is  sometimes  more  convenient,  the  complex  frequency  variable.  The 
matrix  elements  T^  relate  to  transport  of  current  between  intrinsic 
emitter  and  collector,  and  the  elements  relate  to  net  recombination- 
generation  mechanisms  occurring  within  the  intrinsic  transistor.  The 
polarities  of  the  currents  and  voltages  are  defined  to  conform  with  the 
standard  proposed  by  Narud  and  Callahan  [30].  For  convenience,  we  will 
occasionally  refer  to  the  square  matrices  in  Eq.  (9)  as  the  [T]  and  [R] 
matrices. 

To  derive  a  particular  existing  model  from  Eq.  (9),  one  needi  only 
to  specify  appropriately  Tj^(s),  Rj^  (s) ,  0£T,  0CT,  0ER,  and  ©CR,  which 
describe  the  elements  of  the  [Tj  and  [R]  matrices.  To  determine  the 
parameters  of  any  existing  model,  therefore,  one  needs  only  to  determine, 
from  appropriate  data,  these  same  elements  of  the  [Tj  and  [R]  matrices. 

The.  most  widely  used  class  of  models  results  from  so  specifying 
the  matrix  elements  as  to  produce  single-pole  approximations  of  the 
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frequency  dependence  of  the  short-circuit  current  gains.  This  specif ii_ati">n 
consists  in  setting 


such  that 


t;.(s) 


IT] 


■  V1+8V-  1  ■ J 

(11) 

-  V  1  *  J 

(12) 

Tnll+8T11)  -T12 

(13) 

-T 


21 


T22(1+ST22) 


With  these  constraints  imposed,  which  cause  no  important  loss  in  generality, 
the  circuit  diagram  of  Figure  5  represents  the  general  model  described  by 
Eqs.  (9)  ar.d  (10). 

We  now  identify  the  functional  dependences  of  the  matrix  elements 
corresponding  to  each  existing  model,  showing  that  each  is  a  special  case 
of  the  general  model.  We  do  this  first  for  the  single-pole  models  yielded 
by  quasi-static  approximation.  Higher-order  approximations,  which  have 
found  much  less  frequent  use  in  circuit  analysis  cod^s,  are  described  in 
the  literature  [2,26,31]. 


2.4  Special  Cases  of  the  General  Model:  The  Existing  Single-Pole  Models 
The  origin  of  any  transistor  model  described  by  matrix  equations  of 
the  form  indicated  in  Eq.  (9)  can  be  traced  to  Moll's  dynamic  counter¬ 
part  [8]  of  the  static  Ebers-Moll  model  [7].  The  Beaufoy-Sparkes  charge 
control  model  [9]  and  the  original  Linvill  lumped  model  [11]  are 
mathematically  equivalent  [1]  to  the  dynamic  Ebers-Moll  model,  as  is  the 
nonlinear  hybrid-pi  model  proposed  by  Howard  [32] .  The  models  relating  to 
various  network  analysis  programs-- such  as  CIRCUS,  SCEPTRE,  NET,  CANCER 
and  SLIC  --  ail  ate  straight-forward  generalization s.  So  also  is  the 
model  proposed  recently  by  Fossum  [19,20],  though  it  is  more  grounded  in 
the  underlying  physics  and  hence  links  more  tightly  with  transistor 
design.  The  integral  charge-control  model  due  to  Gummel,  Poon  and 
Chawla  [16-18]  is  another  generalization,  which  also  relates  to  device 
physics. 
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2.4-1  General  Conditions  for  Model  Equivalence 

Figure  6  indicates  the  topology  of  the  circuit  diagram  used 
traditionally  to  represent  the  Ebers-Moll  model  and  the  models  named 
above  which  are  derived  from  it.  This  topology  represents  both  the 
injection  and  the  transport  form  of  the  model  [4],  The  distinction 
between  the  two  forms  comes  from  the  functional  cependences  given  the 

current  sources  and  capacitors. 

If  certain  constraints  hold,  the  general  circuit  diagram  of 
Figure  5  becomes  equivalent  to  the  circuit  diagram  of  Figure  6.  To 


demonstrate  these  constraints,  we  notice  from  Figure  5  that 


*E 


-4  -  4Y1  -  C1SVBE 


St  -  ‘y2  ‘  C23VBC 
%  +  *y2  +  C1SVBE  +  C2SVBC 


and  from  Figure  6  that 


lE 


-iBE  ”  CBESVBE 


“(iBE_iYl 


)  "  Si  "  CBESVBE 


_iBC  "  CBCSVBC 


’  "  '(iBC-iY2)  "  S2  “  CBCSVBC 


4i 


i  _  +  i_-  +  C _ svl_  +  C 


sv 
BC  BC 


(14) 

(15) 

(16) 

(17) 

(18) 
(19) 


D  "BE  ’  "BC  '  'BE  BE 

Hence  the  ♦■wo  circuits  exhibit  equivalent  behavior  at  the  terminals  if 

^nd  only  if 


h  =  iBE  “  Si 


"(iBC  ”  AY2^ 


CBE;  °2 


(20) 

(21) 


WBE’  ~2  "BC 

Alternatively,  these  same  constraints  can  be  shown  to  hold  in  another 
way.  One  begins  with  the  circuit  of  Figure  6.  By  adding  current  sources 
appropriately  in  pairs  so  that  the  net  current  into  each  node  remains 
unchanged,  one  then  transforms  the  topology  of  Figure  6  into  that  of  the 
general  circuit  diagram  of  Figure  5.  The  details  of  this  approach  are 
Indicated  in  Figure  7. 

Thus,  given  a  model  that  can  be  represented  by  Figure  6,  only  two 
conditions  need  hold  to  show  that  this  model  is  a  special  case  of  the 
circuit  diagram  of  Figure  5  and  the  matrix  formulation  given  by  the 
combination  of  Eqs.  f9)  and  (13).  First,  one  needs  to  define  the  transport 
current  i^  and  the  capacitors  and  Cj  in  accord  with  Eqs.  (20)  and  (21). 
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This  poses  no  problem.  Second,  however,  for  these  definitions  to  have 
meaning,  one  needs  to  be  able  to  express  the  leakage  currents  i^  and  i^ 
in  terms  of  parameters  of  the  given  model.  As  we  shall  see,  this 
requirement  likewise  poses  no  problem:  The  physics  underlying  transistor 
operation  makes  plain  the  appropriate  choices  for  i^  and  iY2- 

We  shall  now  see  the  dr.ity  provided  by  these  results  as  we  consider 
in  turn  each  of  the  types  of  the  single-pole  models  presently  available. 
2.4-2  Ebers-Moll  Model 

To  derive  the  dynamic  version  of  the  Ebers-Moll  model  from  the 
general  formulation  given  in  Eq.  (9),  one  specifies  the  slope  factors 
to  be  the  reciprocal  of  the  thermal  voltage, 


0ET  ‘  0CT  '  0ER  ‘  0CR  '  e/kT 


(22) 


and  the  [T]  and  [R]  matrices  so  as  to  give 


<*+V(l+=? 


U  +  -g-Xi  +  )  exP(8CTVBC^  _1 

R  R 


i“P(0ETVBE)  _1 


i'  +  i'  +  i'  ■  0 
4  B  C 


which  is  conventionally  represented  by  t.  circuit  of  Figure  8.  This 
is  the  Ebers-Moll  model  in  its  transport  form.  It  is  mathematically 
equivalent  to  the  formulation  originally  propot  i  by  Moll, 


LfXp(0cTvBc )_1] 


which  is  now  connonly  termed  tha  injection  fot  [4]  of  the  modal, 
also  represented  in  Figure  8.  For  modern  tranaiators,  the  transport 
form,  however,  gives  the  more  appropriate  description  [4,16].  In 
Eqs.  (23)  and  (24),  notice  that  the  natural  frequencies 

WF  "  1/T11  and  ^R  "  1/T22  (25) 
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are  the  reciprocals  of  time  constants,  and  t„2»  defined  earlier. 
The  undefined  symbols  used  above  have  meanings  commonly  accepted  in 
transistor  theory. 

Notice  that  both  the  injection  and  the  transport  forms  have  the 
same  topology  as  that  indicated  in  Figure  6.  Hence  both  are  special 
cases  of  the  general  circuit  diagram  of  Figure  5,  with  element  values 
defined  by  Eqs.  (20)and  (21).  As  was  discussad  in  Section  2.4-1, 
however,  to  give  full  neaning  to  these  definitions,  one  must  express 
the  leakage  currents  and  in  terms  of  the  parameters  of  the 
Ebers-Moll  model.  This  one  can  do  by  considering  the  physical  process 
underlying  the  descriptions  of  transistor  behavior  given  in  Eqs.  (23) 
and  (24) .  Or  it  can  be  done  more  easily  by  direct  examination  of  the 
circuit  diagrams  of  Figure  8.  By  either  method,  one  recognizes  that 


in  the  transport  form  of  the  model  the  currents 


(26) 


represent  leakage,  or  recombination.  In  the  injection  form  _ 

*  (l-aFHF  and  ^2  “  *1-0,R^1R 
are  the  counterparts. 

Thus,  from  Eqs.  (20)  and  (21),  the  Ebers-Moll  models  shown  in 
Figure  8  transform  into  the  general  circuit  diagram  of  Figure  5  provided 


ix  "  V4?’*  1s[^p(^TVBE)lWqpi(0CTV,BC)3 

(£8> 

iYi  «  as/6F)[eXp(eERVBE)_1] 

(29)' 

*Y2  “  (IS/BR)[eXp(9CRVBC)_l3 

(30) 

C1  '  W  +  F)9EtVi1  exp(9ETvBE) 

(31)' 

C2  -  (1  +  J->ecTIs  *22'ex<’<ecTVBC) 

(32) 

for  the  transport  form  of  Figure  8(a),  and  provided 
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for  the  injection  form  of  Figure  8(b).  In  the  original  Eber.'-Moll  model, 
all  slope  factors  equal  the  thermal  voltage  e/kT.  Here,  we  have  employed 
more  general  notation  to  make  more  concise  our  later  treatment  of 
generalizations  of  the  Ebers-Moll  model. 

Among  the  approximations  [33]  underlying  the  validity  of  the  Ebers- 
Moll  rodel  several  deserve  special  comment.  Ebers  and  Moll  focussed 
attention  on  the  charge  of  the  minority  carriers  in  the  quasi-neutral 
bas ». ,  and  the  function  fQ  defined  in  Eq.  (5)  is  the  quasi-static  dependence 
of  this  charge.  This  focus  of  attention  results  in  no  explicit  account 
being  taken  of  the  Early  effect  [34]  nor  of  the  depletion  capacitances 
at  the  junctions.  These  capacitances  may  be  added  in  parallel  with  ^ 
and  C2,  however,  which  is  equivalent  to  adding  teres  with  appropriate 
dependences  [2,3!r37]  to  Eqs.  (31),  (32),  (36)  and  (37)  above. 

Additionally,  the  model  assumes  low  injection  of  carriers,  constant  life¬ 
time,  negligible  net  recombination  in  transition  regions,  the  absence 
of  breakdown  and  one-dimensional  flow.  The  Ebers-Moll  model  provides 
an  adequate  description  in  certain  ranges  of  current  and  voltage,  which 
traditional  theory  suggests  are  determinable  [33]  in  terms  of  the  onset 
of  failure  of  these  approximations,  and  for  frequencies  below  certain 
critical  frequencies  set  by  the  one-pole  approximations  of  the  current 
gains  As  will  be  seen,  the  other  existing  models  do  not  depend  upon 

o#  these  approximations  and  consequently  have  wider  ranges  of  validity. 
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2.4-3  Modified  Ebers-Moll  Models  for  CIRCUS,  SCEPTRE,  NET,  CANCER, 

SLIC,  etc. 

The  models  associated  with  many  computer  circuit  analysis  programs 
including  CIRCUS,  SCEPTRE,  NET,  CANCER,  SLIC— all  are  straightforward 
generalizations  of  the  original  Ebers-Moll  model.  In  these  generalizations, 
one  treats  certain  parameters  that  are  constants  in  the  Ebers-Moll 
formulation  as  functions  of  the  transistor  currents  and  voltages.  This 
scheme  retains  the  form  of  the  original  Ebera-Moll  model  but  widens  the 
range  of  currents  and  voltages  over  which  an  adequate  description  prevails. 

Many  different  ways  e^ist  to  specify  the  functional  dependence  of  the 
parameters.  Commonly  the  current  gains  (6^  and  6^;  ct^  and  a^)  and  the 
time  constants  (t^  and  T^)  are  *P®c^^^ec^  88  functions  of  the  collector 
current.  Each  functional  dependence  is  determined  by  measurements  made 
at  the  device  terminals  and  each  may  be  tabulated  for  inclusion  in  the 
model  description.  Alternatively,  one  can  include  a  dependence  by 
fitting  data  to  a  polynomial,  as  is  done,  for  example,  in  the  model 
associated  with  the  NET  II  program  f 14]  .  Or  certain  functional  dependences 
may  be  included  by  adding  an  electric  circuit  element,  such  as  a  resistor, 
to  the  model ;  the  value  of  the  element  again  derives  from  fitting  data 
provided  by  terminal  measurements.  In  SCEPTRE,  one  uses  this  approach 
in  representing  the  cut-off  model  of  transistor  operation  [13] .  In 
CANCER  [38]  and  SLIC  [15] ,  it  is  used  to  describe  the  Early  effect  produced 
by  base-width  modulation  [34].  Logan  [4,5,39]  and  Lindholm.et  al.  [4(1,41] 
have  proposed  a  similar  alteration  to  account  for  the  Early  effect.  It 
consists  in  applying  measured  data  to  specify  a  new  parameter,  a  critical 
voltage,  which  is  used  to  form  a  factor  that  multiplies  collector  current 
and  current  gain.  From  the  device  terminals,  the  result  is  like  that 
produced  by  adding  a  nonlinear  resistor  appropriately  in  the  model. 

Fitting  data  by  addition  of  a  circuit  element  may  ease  computational 
problems.  This  advantage  aside,  the  approach  differs  basically  not  at  all 
from  the  other  curve-fitting  schemes. 

The  functional  dependence  of  the  slope  factors  (the  0's  in  Eq.  9) 
may  also  be  determined  from  measured  data,  and  this  is  done  in  some 
modified  Ebers-Moll  models.  Because  the  -Tope  factors  appear  in  exponents 
in  the  model  formulation,  predicted  device  behavior  depends  with  immense 
sensitivity  on  the  functional  dependence  given  these  factors. 
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The  strength  of  these  curve-fitting  models  is  accuracy.  Indeed, 
to  gain  more  accuracy,  one  presumably  needs  only  to  incorporate  more 
measured  data  into  the  model  description.  Because  curve  fitting 
ignores  the  internal  mechanisms  that  yield  observed  behavior,  it  can 
give  accurate  predictions  of  device  performance  irrespective  of  which 
internal  mechanisms  predominate.  In  principle,  therefore,  the  class  of 
modified  Ebers-Moll  models  can  account  for  high  injection,  breakdown, 
multi-dimensional  flow  or  whatever  other  phenomena  ate  present  that 
invalidate  the  original  Ebers-Moll  model.  In  practice,  however,  many 
of  the  existing  versions  of  the  modified  Ebers-Moll  model  fail  to  embody 
enough  data  in  a  sufficiently  clever  way  to  simulate  device  performance 
in  the  presence  of  certain  internal  mechanisms.  For  example,  many  make 
no  attempt  to  describe  behavior  accompanying  breakdown.  Evidently  none 
can  accurately  predict  transistor  performance  in  the  saturated  or 
inverse-active  modes  of  operation,  where  carriers  injected  from  a  large 
collector  may  flow  along  severely  multi-dimensional  p  iths  to  be  collected 
at  a  small  emitter.  But  present  shortcomings  such  as  this  do  not 
appear  to  be  fundamental.  If  the  goal  is  to  describe  the  behavior  of 
a  single  discrete  transistor,  nothing  basic  appears  to  stand  in  the  way 
of  securing  more  and  more  accuracy,  whatever  the  mode  of  behavior  and 
whatever  internal  mechanisms  prevail,  by  incorporating  into  the  model 
more  and  more  data  measured  at  the  terminals. 

While  the  strength  of  a  modified  Ebers-Moll  model  derives  from 
ignoring  internal  mechanisms,  so  also  do  its  weaknesses.  In  curve¬ 
fitting  schemes,  one  gains  accuracy  at  the  cost  of  great  complexity. 

But  model  complexity  may  limit  the  size  of  circuit  amenable  to  computer 
simulation,  an  important  issue  as  we  enter  an  era  of  MSI  and  LSI  circuits. 
This  consideration — together  with  considerations  of  the  time,  cost,  and 
difficulty  involved  in  accurately  measuring  the  functional  dependence 
of  the  model  parameters — may  make  questionable  the  economics  of  doimg 
a  simulation  at  all.  Furthermore,  only  because  these  curve-fitting 
models  are  based  in  the  physics  underlying  the  original  Ebers-Moll  model 
is  there  any  direct  link  to  the  processing  used  in  making  the  transistor 
and  hence  to  transistor  design.  By  ignoring  such  internal  mechanisms 
as  high  injection  and  crowding,  these  models  give  no  systematic  guidance 
for  designing  transistors  to  operate  in  circuits  that  cause  voltage- 
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current  excursions  outside  the  range  of  validity  [33,42]  of  the  original 
Ebers-Moll  model. 

There  are  many  different  variations  of  modified  Ebers-Moll  models, 
and  many  more  possible  than  have  yet  appeared.  Each  derives,  however, 
from  the  original  Ebers-Moll  model  or  its  equivalents.  For  example, 
the  intrinsic  models  associated  with  SCEPTRE,  NET  and  CANCER  derive  from 
the  injection  form  of  the  Ebers-Moll  model  or  its  equivalents.  For 
example,  the  intrinsic  models  associated  with  SCEPTRE,  NET  and  CANCER 
derive  from  the  injection  form  of  the  Bbtrs-Moll  model,  thougl  they  employ 
some  notation  related  to  the  charge-control  model.  The  CIRCUS  model 
derives  from  the  transport  form  of  the  Ebers-Moll  model;  it  likewise 
uses  some  charge-control  notation.  The  large-signal  model  associated 
with  SLIC  has  its  origin  in  the  transport  form  rearranged  to  yield  a 
topology  similar  to  that  of  Howard's  nonlinear  hybrid-pi  model  [43] 

(which  mathematically  is  equivalent  to  the  original  Ebers-Moll  model) . 

Their  origin  in  the  Ebers-Moll  formulation  implies  that  all  these 
models,  and  indeed  the  whole  class  of  modified  Ebers-Moll  models,  can  be 
representec1  by  the  general  circuit  diagram  of  Figure  5.  Each  is  a 
special  case.  Eqs.  (28)  through  (37)  still  describe  the  elements  of  this 
circuit  diagram,  provided  one  understands  that  the  functional  dependence 
of  the  B's,  T's  and  6's  are  to  be  included  by  tabulation  or  specified 
implicitly  by  one  of  the  methods  discussed  earlier  in  this  section. 

2.4-4  Fossum's  Expandable  Model 

Fossum  [19,20]  has  suggested  a  different  generalization  of  the  Ebers- 
Moll  model.  This  generalization  exploits  the  advances  in  device  theory 
made  since  the  appearance  of  the  Ebers-Moll  paper  in  1954.  During  these 
nearly  two  decades,  the  processing  by  which  transistors  a-t:  fabricated 
has  changed  profoundly,  and  consequently  so  too  have  the  details  of 
transistor  behavior.  In  response  to  these  changes,  device  theorists  have 
proposed  explanations  attributing  different  aspects  of  the  observed 
behavior  to  the  dominance  of  different  sets  of  physical  processes 
occurring  within  the  transistor  materials.  Fossum  proposes  a  transistor 
model  containing  the  currently  accepted  theoretical  representations  of 
each  of  these  processes. 

To  describe  his  approach,  Fossum  suggests  the  term,  expandable 
Ebers-Moll  modeling.  The  modeling  remains  based  in  the  original  Ebers- 
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Moll  formulation  but  is  expandable  in  the  sense  that  it  includes 
procesjes — base-width  modulation  and  high  injection,  or  example 
ignored  in  the  original  Ebers-Moll  model.  Its  basis  in  device  theory 
distinguishes  expandable  modeling  from  the  modeling  described  in 
Section  2.4-3  associated  with  the  various  computer  circuit  analysis 
codes.  In  an  expandable  Ebers-Moll  model,  one  accounts  for  such  observed 
uehavior  as  the  dependence  on  current  of  transistor  current  gain  by 
representing  fundamental  physical  processes  individually,  modeling  in 
closed  functional  form.  The  computer  analysis  program  being  used  then 
automatically  superimposes  the  effects  of  the  various  processes, 
yielding  a  functional  dependence  on  the  terminal  variables  of  the  current 
gain  and  other  relevant  measures  of  device  performance.  In  modified 
Ebers-Moll  modeling,  one  accounts  for  such  dependence  either  by  tabulation 
of  transistor  performance  measured  at  the  device  terminals  or  by  some  of 
the  other  methods  discussed  in  Section  2.4-3,  which  are  in  essence 
equivalent  to  tabulation. 

Because  of  its  basis  in  device  theory,  expandable  modeling  couples 
more  closely  with  device  and  integrated-circuit  fabrication  and  in  this 
sense  more  closely  with  design.  At  present,  however,  insufficient 
evidence  exists  to  compare,  for  different  types  of  transistors  in 
different  circuit  applications,  the  relative  merits  of  the  two  modeling 
techniques  as  tools  for  semiconductor  circuit  analysis.  Questions  of 
comparative  accuracy,  computer  time,  and  memory  requirements  remain 
unanswered . 

Figure  9  illustrates  an  expandable  model  for  an  npn  transistor. 

In  this  model  each  element  describes  a  different  physical  process:  i£N 

and  i  represent  current  flowing  in  response  to  minority  carrier 

CN  , 

injection  into  the  base  region  from  the  emitter  and  the  collector;  igR 

and  icR  represent  current  flowing  in  response  to  recombination  and 

generation  of  free  carriers  in  the  junction  space-charge  regions;  aTliCN 

and  represent  the  portion  of  the  current  emitted  from  one  Junction 

that  is  transported  across  the  base  region  to  be  collected  by  the  other 

Junction;  i£p  and  icp  represent  the  current  resulting  from  injection  of 

minority  carriers  from  the  base  region  into  the  emitter  and  collector 

regions;  the  four  current  sources  involving  the  multiplication  factors 

Mg  and  Mc  describe  the  results  of  avalanche  multiplication  and  breakdown 
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at  the  junctions.  In  addition  to  the  processes  represented  by  these 
twelve  current  sources,  the  model  contains  four  capacitors.  Junction 
depletion  capacitors  are  labeled  and  C^.  Through  these  capacitors 
flow  displacement  currents  that  change  the  charge  associated  with  the 
junction  space-charge  regions.  The  large-signal  counterparts  of  the 
diffusions  capacitors  are  labeled  and  C^,.  Through  these 

capacitors  flow  displacement  currents  that  change  the  excess  carrier 
concentrations  stored  in  the  quasi-neutral  emitter  base  and  collector 
regions . 

In  the  model,  the  effects  of  high  injection  and  base  width 
modulation  are  accounted  for.  To  maintain  one-to-one  correspondence  with 
physical  processes,  these  effects  appear  represented  in  the  theoretical 
descriptions  of  all  sixteen  of  the  model  elements.  The  effects  of  net 
recombination  in  the  junction  regions  are  accounted  for  by  the  sources 
iRR  and  iCR;  recombination  at  the  surface  can  be  represented  by  similar 
sources,  not  shown  in  Figure  9.  Avalanche  breakdown  is  taken  into 
account  by  the  four  current  sources  involving  and  M^.  As  we  noted 
earlier,  the  original  Ebcrs-Moll  model  neglects  high  injection,  base- 
width  modulation,  and  net  recombination  in  the  junction  regions  and  at 
the  surface.  Because  the  expandable  Ebers-Moll  model  includes  these 
phenomena.  It  provides  more  accuracy  over  a  wider  range  of  currents  and 
voltage. 

The  present  version  of  the  expandable  Ebers-Moll  model  falls, 
however,  to  include  the  effects  of  other  phenomena  that  can  influence 
transistor  behavior.  Chief  among  these  are  the  effects  of  multi¬ 
dimensional  flow  and  of  high  doping.  These  shortcomings  are  present 
in  all  existing  models,  and  we  discuss  them  in  the  final  section  of 
tnis  report. 


As  was  pointed  out  in  Section  2.4-3  for  the  modified  Ebers-Moll 
models,  however,  present  shortcomings  should  not  be  construed  to  be 
ineradicable  deficiencies.  In  this  spirit,  as  Fossum  suggests,  it  is 
instructive  to  distinguish  between  any  one  expandable  model  and  the 
general  technique  of  expandable  modeling. 

Figure  9,  representing  the  expandable  Ebers-Moll  model,  has  the 
same  topology  as  the  circuit  diagram  of  Figure  6.  From  Section  2.4-1, 
therefore,  it  follows  at  once  that  the  expandable  model  is  a  special 
case  of  the  circuit  diagram  of  Figure  5.  Moreover,  as  might  be 
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expected  because  of  its  origin  in  the  original  Ebers-Moll  model, 

currents  i  M  and  i-^  in  the  expandable  model  have  an  exponential 

dependence  that  make  it  correspond  to  the  matrix  description  formed 

by  combining  Eqs.  (9)  and  0-3)  •  In  contrast  with  the  original 

Ebers-Moll  formulation,  however,  the  slope  factors  ®er*  anc^ 

0  appearing  in  Eq.  (9)  are  unequal  in  the  expandable  model.  Possum 
CR 

chocses 


0ET  “  °CT 


kT  =  29KR 
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CR 


(38) 


in  accord  with  present  transistor  theory. 

As  before,  to  specify  for  the  expandable  model  the  functional 
dependences  of  the  element  values  in  Figure  5  requires  that  first  we 
identify  the  leakage  currents  i^  and  i^2  and  then  substitute  into 
Eqs.  (20  and  (21).  From  examining  the  base  current  i^  flowing  in  the 
model  of  Figure  9  for  static  excitation  we  conclude  that 


iyi  +  AY2  “  (1~  “TNV^N  +  iEP  +  ME1ER 

+(l“aTIME)iCH  +  1CP  +  MCiCR 

Because  terms  like  depend  both  on  v'ffi  and  v^,  in  the  expandable 

model,  the  choice  for  and  i^  is  less  clear  than  it  was  for  the 
original  Ebers-Moll  model.  We  choose 


AY1  "  (1_aTNblC)iEN  +  1EP  +  ME1ER 
AY2  “  (1_0tTIME)iCN  +  1CP  +  MC1CR 


(AO) 


Other  choices  are  possible.  This  one  has  the  merit  of  being  consistent 
with  choices  made  before,  in  Eqs.  (26)  and  (27).  Moreover,  combined 
with  Eq.  020),  it  leads  to  an  expression  for  the  transport  current, 

h  -  aTNMC1EN  '  °TIMElCN  »  ^ 


which  reduces  to  Eq.  (27)  in  the  absence  of  carrier  multiplication 
Qic  «  Mg  “  1).  From  Eq.  (21) 

C1  "  CJE  +  °DEN  1  C2  =  CJC  +  CDCP 


(A2) 


For  the  functional  dependences  to  be  assigned  to  the  various  parameters 
appearing  in  Eqs.  (AO)  through  (A2) ,  one  should  consult  Fossum  [19,20]. 
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2.4-5  The  Gummel-Poon  Integral  Charge  Control  Model 

Of  all  the  models  for  the  Intrinsic  bipolar  transistor,  the 
integral  charge-control  model  relates  most  directly  to  the  circuit 
representation  of  Figure  5.  Although  Gummel  and  Poon  never  make 
explicit  this  relation,  it  becomes  plain  from  examining  their 
derivation. 

The  derivation  of  the  integral  charge-control  model  starts  from 
the  transport  form  of  the  Ebers-Moll  model,  expressed  in  Eq.  (23). 
Written  out  for  dc  excitation,  this  equation  becomes: 


ICC  "  *B2 


XE  "  _ICC  "  IB] 


XB  "  "(IE  +  V  "  XB1  +  IB2 


(43) 

(44) 

(45) 


Gummel  and  Poon  term 


CC 


Ic[exp(eV^E/kT)  -'  exp  (eV^/kT)  ) 


BC 


to  be  the  dominant  component  of  the  collector  current,  and 

I. 


B1 


(Is/eF)[exp(eV^B/kT)-l] 


(46) 

(47) 


XB2  ’  (IS/BR)[eXp(eVBC/kT)"1J  (48) 

constitute  the  components  of  the  base  current.  In  the  integral-churge- 

control  model,  one  retains  the  form  of  Eqs.  (43)  through  (45)  but  gives 
new  characterizations  for  the  dominant  component  of  the  collector 
current  and  for  the  components  of  the  base  current.  These  new  charac¬ 
terizations  extend  the  range  of  currents  and  voltages  over  which  the 
model  adequately  describes  transistor  performance,  widening  it  beyond 
that  provided  by  the  original  Ebers-Moll  formulation. 

Before  describing  these  characterizations,  we  digress  briefly 
to  point  out  the  relation  to  the  circuit  representation  of  Figure  5. 

The  dominant  component  of  the  collector  current  corresponds  to  the 
current  source  ix>  defined  earlier,  representing  transport.  The  componento 
of  the  base  current  correspond  to  the  current  sources  i^  and  1^ » 
defined  earlier,  representing  leakage.  Thus,  for  dc  excitation,  the 
separation  into  the  components  indicated  in  Eqs.  (43)  through  (45) 
implies  at  once  representation  by  the  circuit  of  Figure  3.  For  time- 
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varying  excitation,  use  of  the  quasi-static  approximation  described  in 
Section  2.3  then  implies  representation  of  the  integral-charge-control 
model  by  the  circuit  of  Figure  5.  The  work  of  Chawla  [17]  makes  this 
equivalence  evident  from  another  viewpoint,  as  we  shall  soon  see. 

The  Gummel-Poon  characterization  of  the  dominant  component  of  the 
collector  current  can  be  derived  from  the  basic  equations  of  semi¬ 
conductor  device  physics.  As  shown  by  Gummel  [44],  the  dominant 
component  can  be  expressed  as 

SX  *  ‘cc  '  (tWWe’'p(evBE/kT)  -  ex',(evBr/kI)]  (49) 

where 

Vs  ■  rkTf  ex[,<-vk)  (5J) 

in  terms  of  the  parameters  Ik»  Tf,  and  vfc  measurable  at  the  device 
terminals  [18].  Eq.  (49)  differs  from  the  Ebers-Moll  expression  of  Eq. 
(46)  only  by  the  multiplicative  factor  QB()/QB*  Here  Qg  represents  all 
charge  in  the  transistor  residing  on  carriers  of  the  type  that  communicate 
with  the  base  terminal.  For  an  npn  transistor,  this  is  the  charge  on  all 
of  the  holes  in  the  transistor.  In  thermal  equilibrium  with  every 
source  of  applied  excitation  absent,  by  definition  equals  Qbq*  For 
such  conditions  that  Qfi  nearly  equals  Qfi0 — the  condition  of  low 
injection,  for  example — the  Gummel  expression  of  Eq.  (49)  reduces  to 
the  Ebers-Moll  expression  of  Eq.  (46).  For  more  general  conditions, 
however,  the  Gummel  expression  enables  inclusion  of  effects  ignored  in 
the  Ebers-Moll  model. 

The  extension  given  by  Eq.  (49)  is  one  o*  the  key  facets  of  the 
integral  charge  control  model,  enabling  prediction  of  transistor 
performance  for  currents  and  voltages  outside  the  range  of  validity  of 
the  original  Ebers-Moll  model.  To  understand  the  physical  basis  for  the 
generalization  contained  in  Eq.  (49),  it  is  instructive  to  contrast  the 
assumptions  underlying  the  integral  charge-control  and  the  Ebers-Moll 
model.  A  main  distinction  between  these  two  models  arises  from  the 
charge  focussed  upon.  Ebers  and  Moll  chose  to  focus  attention  on  the 
charge  on  the  minority  carriers  in  the  base  region,  which  are  electrons 
for  an  npn  transistor.  Gummel  and  Poon  center  attention  on  the  charge 
on  all  of  the  holes  throughout  the  whole  of  an  npn  transistor.  For 
the  transistors  available  to  Ebers  and  Moll  in  1954,  the  wide  base 
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regions  Justified  their  choice.  Transistor  behavior  was  dominated  by 
the  behavior  of  minority  carriers  in  the  quasi-neutral  base.  For  a 
transistor  of  the  present  day,  however,  the  minute  size  of  the  base 
region  makes  significant  the  role  played  by  free  carriers  located  out¬ 
side  the  quasi-neutral  base.  The  choice  of  Gummel  and  Poon  is  thus 
the  more  reasonable  one  for  modern  transistors. 

Utilization  of  Gummel' s  charge-control  expression  of  Eq.  (46) 
requires  that  one  specify  the  dependence  on  terminal  currents  and 
voltage  of  the  controlling  charge  Qg.  This  specification  is  the  second 
key  facet  of  the  integral  charge-contrc 1  model.  Through  the  functional 
dependence  given  Qg,  one  can  model  such  effects  as  high  injection  in 
the  base  region  (conductivity  modulation)  [45],  base  push-out  [46], 
and  base-width  modulation  [34]  or  the  Early  effect — all  of  which  the 
original  Ehers-Moll  model  ignores.  There  are  many  choices  possible  for 
this  functional  dependence.  One  that  has  proved  useful  is  [16,18] 

«B  ■  °B0  +  <=£  +  OC  +  BVF  +  Vf*R  <5U 

Here  is  the  forward  delay  time  (or  charge-control  constant)  -  a 
parameter  which  can  be  measured  at  the  device  terminals  [18].  The 
parameter  r  is  the  ratio  of  reverse-to-f orward  delay  time  and  is  likewise 
determinable  [18] . 

In  terms  of  measurable  parameters  [18]  the  remaining  quantities  in 


Eq.  (50)  are  as  follows. 

QB0  “  -1kTf 


(52) 


Qg/Qgo  "  charge  asso-iated  with  emitter  junction  capacitance 


-  R(ev^E/kT,Pe)  (53) 


^c/qbo 


charge  associated  with  collector  junction  capacitance 


-  R(ev^c/kT,Pc)  (54) 


where 


R(v,P) 


(v/pj-1) 


(l+p.)p2  ...  n2  J 

I  K4  [(v/pj-1)  +pA] 


(55) 


and  Pg  and  Pc  are  parameters  relating  to  the  emitter  and  collector 
transistlon  capacitances  [18] 
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(56) 


15  =  best— push-out  factor  =  ]  +  r 


fr, -  ] 

n 

yi4+rPr14 

P 

“  A(1C/Ik+rP2) 


where 


h  -  <yv + 


v  — cv 1  / kT 
OC  BC/ 


rp 


(57) 


Final ly , 

ip  '  (l^f/Qj,)txp(-vk)cxp(eVgr/kT) 

iH  =  (1^Tf/Qpi)cxP("vk^cxp^ovi*,c^kT^  (58> 

The  meaning  of  each  quantity  undefined  above  appears  in  Table  1  of 
Poon  [18].  They  ill  are  measurable  parameters. 

The  expression  for  the  transport  current  given  in  Eq.  (49)  is 
grounded  in  rigorous  semiconductor  device  theory.  For  the  most  part, 
so  also  are  the  allied  expressions  that  described  the  controlling 
charge  Q  .  In  contrast,  Gumrael  and  Poon  rely  on  semi-empirical 
descriptions  of  the  leakage  current,  forced  to  this  reliance  by  lack 
of  detailed  knowledge  of  the  properties  and  spatial  distribution  of 
the  defect  centers.  If  avalanche  effects  are  included  according  to 
the  theory  of  Poon  and  Meckwood  [47],  these  descriptions  of  the 
leakage  currents  become  easily  identifiable  as 


iyi  -  -lk{l,exp(-vk)[cxp(eyJE/kT)-l]  +  i2exp  (-v^)  [exp(cv^/nekT)-l] } 

*  -IkVxP(-vk/nc)[eXP  eVBC/kT"1]  '  iA 


(59) 
.  (60) 


in  which 


2aN 

(T—)  i, 


(kTv0(/e>  +  VBC 


TIE, 


1  +. 


/<kTv  0C/e)'Sc 


exp(-b  /E  )  (61) 
n  m 


is  the  component  of  current  arising  from  avalanche  multiplication  in 
the  collector  space-charge  region  [47].  In  these  expressions, 
is  the  avalanche  coefficient,  bQ  is  the  critical  field  for  avalanche, 
and  the  remaining  undefined  quantities  are  determinable  model 
parameters  [18]. 
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As  we  have  seen,  Gummel  and  Poon's  derivation  of  theii  model  makes 
clear  that  it  can  be  represented  by  the  circuit  of  Figure  5.  This  can 
also  be  demonstrated  from  the  work  of  Chawla  [17J.  Chawla  made  explicit 
the  dynamic  properties  of  the  integral  charge  control  model,  formulated 
for  dc  static  excitation  by  Gummel  and  Poon,  and  demonstrated  a  circuit 
representation  of  the  modal  having  the  topology  of  Figure  o.  From  this 
it  follows  at  once  that  the  integral  charge  control  model  is  a  special 
case  of  the  circuit  of  Figure  5. 

The  current  sources  in  this  circuit  have  the  functional  dependences 


given  in  Eqs.  (49),  (59),  and  (60).  The  capacitors  are  described  by  [17] 

“~aqB  3<bVf) 


(63) 


as  becomes  clear  from  consideration  of  the  quasi-static  approximation 
used  in  deriving  time-varying  behavior.  Eqs.  (53)  through  (58)  contain 
the  functional  dependence  of  charges  Bt^i^,  and  rtTffR  and  hence  of 
capacitoiC  and  Cj. 

In  the  absence  of  avalanche  effects,  the  equations  describing  the 
Integral  charge  control  model  fit  directly  as  special  cases  of  the  matrix 
formulation  composed  of  EqB.  (9)  and  (13).  The  pertinent  slope  factors 
are  implied  in  the  Gummel-Pocn  constants  ng  and  n^  If  avalanche  effects 
are  Included,  however,  the  fit  is  more  strained.  To  accommodate  the 
avalanche  current  i^  described  by  Eq.  (61)  one  can  choose  an  element  of 
the  [R]  matrix  appropriately  and  set  the  corresponding  slope  factor  to 
zero.  Less  obliquely,  one  can  add  to  Eq.  (9)  a  current  matrix  having 
the  dependence  needed  to  Include  the  avalanche  current. 

If  the  controlling  charge  1b  characterized  in  the  full  detail 
implied  in  Eqs.  (51)  through  (58),  the  integral  charge  control  model 
includes  a  characterization  of  the  effects  of  base-width  modulation, 
high  injection,  and  base  push-out.  If  the  base  current  is  characterized 
in  the  full  detail  implied  in  Eqs.  (59)  through  (61),  the  integral  charge 
control  model  includes  a  characterization  of  the  effects  of  recombination 
generation  and  avalanche  multiplication  in  the  junction  space-charge 
regions.  This  characterization  of  the  base  current,  and  to  a  lesser 
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degree  of  the  controlling  charge,  enables  prediction  of  how  the  current 
gain  and  other  measures  of  device  performance  depend  on  the  terminal 
currents  and  voltages.  The  integral  charge  control  model  is  based  in 
semiconductor  device  theory.  Thus  for  the  most  part,  its  parameters 
relate  to  the  parameters  of  transistor  fabrication;  the  model  is  meant 
to  serve  as  a  guide  in  device  design  as  well  as  a  tool  for  the  simulation 
of  circuit  behavior. 

The  integral  charge  control  model,  however,  like  the  other  models 
we  have  discussed,  ignores  the  presence  of  multi-dimensional  flow  in 
its  derivation.  Such  effects  as  current  crowding  [48-50]  or  lateral 
spread  attending  high  current  in  the  collector  [46,51]  or  multi¬ 
dimensional  flow  present  for  operation  in  the  saturation  or  inverse- 
active  models  all  are  ignored  in  the  derivation.  They  can  be  Included 
only  by  fitting  the  values  of  certain  parameters  to  match  data  measured 
from  the  terminals;  Gummel  and  Poon  suggest  methods  for  doing  this  [16]. 
These  methods  give  information  oblique  to  device  fabrication  and  design 
and  hence  oblique  to  a  priori  design  by  computer.  They  may  accomplish 
the  inclusion  of  multi-dimensional  flow  in  the  simulation  of  discrete 
circuit  behavior,  however,  just  as,  in  principle,  the  modified  Ebers- 
Moll  modeling  of  Section  2.4-3  can  include  it.  How  accurately  multi¬ 
dimensional  effects  are  Included  remains  a  question.  The  answer 
awaits  the  results  of  future  experimental  and  computational  studies  for 
a  wide  range  of  different  transistor  types  in  a  wide  range  of  different 
circuit  applications. 

As  to  the  other  existing  models  for  circuit  analysis,  the  integral 
charge  control  model  neglects  the  effects  of  heavy  doping.  These 
we  discuss  in  Section  2.8. 

2.5  Modeling  the  Extrinsic  Device 

Until  now  our  attention  has  centered  on  the  intrinsic  part  of  the 
transistor,  enclosed  by  the  dotted  lines  shown  in  Fig.  2  (a) .  To  a 
first  approximation,  the  densities  of  mobile  carriers  in  the  extrinsic 
part  of  the  transistor  rest  at  their  thermal  equilibrium  values;  with 
this  approximation  made,  the  extrinsic  part  is  modeled  more  easily 
than  is  the  intrinsic  part.  If  dc  steady-state  conditions  prevail, 


for  example,  the  predominate  mechanisms  occurring  in  the  extrinsic  part 
is  current  conduction  to  the  base,  collector,  and  emitter  terminals, 
and  this  conduction  is  modeled  by  resistors.  For  general  time-varying 
conditions,  however,  the  model  becomes  an  RC  transmission  line,  as 
illustrated  in  Fig.  10(a).  The  parameters  of  the  line  are  nonlinear 
to  the  extent  that  the  applied  excitation  at  the  terminals  influences 
the  height  of  each  potential  barrier  at  pn  junctions  located  in  the 
extrinsic  part. 

Because  partial  differential  equations  describe  RC  transmission 
lines,  in  tho  complex  frequency  domain  a  matrix  formulation  of  their 
behavior  involves  transcendental  functions  of  the  frequency  variable  s. 
To  secure  a  model  tractable  for  circuit  analysis,  computer-aided  or  not, 
one  commonly  approximates  each  transcendental  function  by  polynomials 
or  ratios  of  polynomials  in  s.  The  approximations  are  similar  to  those 
used  for  the  [T]  matrix  of  Eq.  (9).  Many  ways  exist  to  make  lumped- 
circuit  approximations  of  this  kind  {2].  In  Fig.  10(b),  we  show  a 
simple  example.  Fig.  10(c)  shows  the  resulting  overall  model  formed  by 
combining  with  the  model  of  Fig.  5(b)  for  the  intrinsic  device. 

To  provide  a  first-order  accounting  of  the  effects  of  multi¬ 
dimensional  flow  occurring  in  the  inverse-active  and  saturation  regions 
of  operation,  tne  can  represent  the  collector-base  junction  in  the 
extrinsic  part  by  a  pn  junction  diode  connected  between  collector  and 
base.  This  is  often  called  an  overlap  diode  [26]. 

A  fully  accurate  representation  of  high-frequency  or  fast-transient 
behavior  requires  more  complicated  models  for  the  extrinsic  part  than 
those  in  Fig.  10(b)  U, 52-55].  For  microwave  applications  [52-55]  the 
requirements  may  become  especially  severe.  Models  no  more  complicated 
in  topology  than  that  of  Fig.  10(b)  -  and  containing  nothing  more  than 
resistors,  capacitors,  and  dependent  sources  —  are  now  widely  used, 
however,  for  computer  simulation  in  digital  electronics. 

2.6  Generalization  of  Results:  IGFET  or  MOS  Transistor 

Though  to  this  point  our  attention  has  fixed  upon  the  bipolar 
transistor,  many  of  the  results  and  conclusions  of  Sections  2.1  through 
2.3  hold  also  for  the  insulated-gate  field-effect  transistor  (IGFET)  or 
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MOS  transistor,  and  for  field-effect  transistors  of  other  types:  the 
junction  field-effect  transistor  (JFET)  and  the  Schottky-barrier  or 
metal-gate  field-effect  transistor  QfESFET)  .  Here  we  point  out 
similarities  and  differences. 

The  structure  of  an  IGFET  causes  electric  field,  current  and 
carrier  den^ty,  and  other  pertinent  variables  to  depend  upon  three 
spatial  corrdinates.  Figure  11,  displaying  f:his,  is  the  counterpart 
of  Figure  1  for  the  bipolar  transistor,  which  showed  that  the  bipolar 
structura  gives  rise  to  three-dimensional  dependence.  As  is  common 
practice  for  the  bipolar  transistor,  one  evades  the  resulting  three- 
dimensional  boundary-value  problem  by  ignoring  dependence  in  the  z 
coordinate  direction,  thus  reducing  the  problem  to  one  involving  only 
two  dimensions.  The  two-dimensional  model  for  the  IGFET  appears  in 
Fig.  11(b),  and  is  parallel  entirely  to  Fig.  1(b)  for  the  bipolar 
transistor. 

For  this  two-dimensional  IGFET  structure,  the  equations  of  semi¬ 
conductor  device  physics  [21,22],  combined  with  Maxwell’s  equations 
have  been  solved  rigorously  by  computer,  with  main  attention  paid  to 
the  dc  steady  state  [56-59] .  The  numerical  results  of  this  computer 
solution  prove  intractable  for  direct  use  in  the  analysis  of  circuits 
containing  many  devices,  though  they  have  proved  useful  [56]  in  the 
derivation  of  an  analytical  expression  for  drain  current  suitable  for 
incorporation  in  circuit  models.  Existing  circuit  models,  however, 
all  derive  from  a  reduction-of-dimension  approximation.  This 
approximation  [60]  reduces  the  two-dimensional  boundary-value  problem 
to  coupled  one-dimensional  problems,  which  describe  the  intrinsic 
part,  combined  with  side  conditions,  which  describe  the  extrinsic  part. 
Figure  12  shows  the  sectioning  into  intrinsic  and  extrinsic  parts. 

In  general  direction,  these  procedures  follow  exactly  those 
employed  in  characterizing  the  bipolar  transistor,  illustrated  in 
Figure  3.  Additionally,  the  treatment  of  the  intrinsic  part  of  the 
IGFET  exactly  parallels  that  displayed  in  Figures  4  and  5.  The 
resulting  circuit  model  is  shown  in  Figure  13,  in  which  the  notation 
underscores  that  this  model  describes  equally  the  MOS  and  the  bipolar 
transistor. 
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The  circuit  model  of  Figure  13,  combined  with  appropriate  models 
for  the  extrinsic  part  [60],  contains  as  special  cases  all  of  the 
main  models  proposed  earlier.  In  an  earlier  publication  [60],  the 
author  has  demonstrated  the  detailed  connection  to  several  models 
previously  proposed  for  the  computer-assisted  analysis  of  MOS  circuits. 
Additionally,  MOS  models  associated  with  circuit  analysis  codes  such 
as  SCEPTRE  [13],  the  model  proposed  by  Meyer  [61],  and  the  model  of 
Jenkins  et  al.  [62]  are  represented  by  the  circuit  diagram  of  ^igure  13, 
if  appropriate  elements  are  added  to  account  for  the  extrinsic  part  [60], 

Figure  3  applies  to  IGFET's  equally  well  as  it  does  to  bipolar 
transistors.  For  both  devices,  very  similar  approximations  lead  to  a 
equivalent  circuit  of  the  same  topology,  which  represents  the  intrinsic 
part  of  either  the  bipolar  or  MOS  transistor.  Thus  the  same  matrix, 
given  in  Eq.  (13),  describes  either  device. 

The  models  for  the  two  kinds  of  devices  differ,  however,  in  that 
the  functional  dependence  of  the  current  sources  and  the  capacitors  may 
profoundly  differ.  For  example,  the  current  source  ix,  representing 
transport,  shows  for  the  bipolar  transistor  an  exponential  dependence 
upon  the  f.erdinal  voltages,  contrasting  with  the  power  law  dependence 
pertaining  to  the  MOS  transistor  (operated  in  strong  inversion). 
Differences  exist  also  in  the  representations  used  to  model  the  extrinsic 
part  [60]. 

2.7  Phenomenological  Inclusion  of  Radiation  Effects  in  Bipolar  Transistor 

Models 

We  shall  treat  two  kinds  of  radiation  effects  in  bipolar  transistors: 

(a)  radiation- induced  changes  in  the  microstructure  of  the  semi¬ 
conductor — often  termed  permanent  radiation  damage;  and 

(b)  radiation-induced  photo-currents — often  termed  transient 
or  pulse  effects. 

Thermal,  mechanical  or  macro-structural  changes  may  also  result,  but 
these  lie  beyond  the  scope  of  this  discussion. 

From  a  phenomenological  viewpoint,  both  kinds  of  radiation  effects 
listed  above  enter  any  of  the  transistor  circuit  models  in  the  same  way. 

No  new  circuit  elements  need  be  added  to  the  model  of  Figure  5  for  the 
intrinsic  transistor  because  the  same  general  kind  of  phenomena  persist 
in  the  absence  or  presence  of  radiation  effects.  These  phenomena  are 
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transport  processes,  generation-recombination-trapping-tunneling 

processes  (termed  leakage  processes  in  Figure  5),  and  charge-storage 
processes.  Radiation  can  drastically  alter  the  details  of  the 
physics  needed  to  describe  these  processes,  however,  and  the  functional 
dependence  of  each  circuit  element  in  the  model  must  take  these  alterations 

into  account. 

In  the  sense  that  each  step  used  in  fabricating  a  transistor  changes 
the  microstructure  of  the  device  materials,  one  can  regard  permanent 
radiation  damage  as  an  additional  fabrication  step.  As  one  of  its  main 
results,  this  step  produces  flaws  within  the  crystalline  structure  of 
the  silicon.  Depending  on  the  location  and  distribution  of  the  additional 
allowed  energies  associated  with  these  flaws  and  the  quantum-mechanical 
transition  probabilities  among  allowed  energies  in  the  energy-band 
structure,  the  flaws  will  likely  act  in  one  of  two  ways.  Either  they 
act  as  recombination-generation  centers,  increasing  the  rate  of  transitions 
between  the  conduction  and  the  valence  bands.  Or  they  act  as  electron 
or  hole  traps,  removing  majority  carriers  and  increasing  the  resistivity 

of  the  material. 

Other  possibilities  also  exist.  Flaws  located  in  junction  regions 
of  heavy  doping  could  increase  the  probability  of  quantum-mechanical 
tunneling  or  field  emission,  thus  limiting  the  range  of  usable  terminal 
voltages  that  can  be  applied.  Or  flaws  could  increase  either  recombination 
generation  or  trapping  through  Auger  processes,  which  may  accompany  the 
high  carrier  densities  attending  radiation- induced  photocurrents.  An 
instructive  tabulation  of  the  possible  transitions  associated  with  flaws 
in  semiconductor  material  appears  in  a  paper  by  Sah  [63]. 

All  of  these  possibilities  are  included,  without  need  for  additional 
circuit  elements,  by  the  phenomenological  circuit  representation  of 
Figure  5  or  its  equivalent.  Figure  6.  More  detailed  equivalent  circuits 
are  available,  due  to  Sah  [64-67],  and  Raymond  [68,69].  Through  multi¬ 
section  representation  of  the  internal  processes,  these  equivalent 
circuits  better  describe  the  distributed  nature  of  device  materials. 
Moreover,  they  may  lend  insight  about  the  details  of  the  physics  under¬ 
lying  device  operation  and  give  greater  accuracy  in  the  description  of 
device  behavior.  But  as  yet  these  more  detailed  representations  have 
found  much  leus  usage  in  circuit-analysis  codes  than  the  models 
represented  in  Figures  5  and  6. 
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Though  permanent  radiation  damage  leaves  unchanged  the  circuit  topology 
of  the  model  for  the  intrinsic  transistor,  it  will  alter  the  parameter 
values  of  each  circuit  element  in  the  model.  For  example,  consider 
the  integral  charge-control  model.  Removal  of  majority  carriers  produced 
by  radiation  damage  will  reduce  QgQ*  causing  the  shift  in  current- 
voltage  characteristics  implied  in  Eq.  (49).  If  radiation  introduces 
a  substantial  number  of  flaws,  the  slope  factors  ng  and  n,  can  change, 
which,  as  Eqs.  (59)  and  (60)  imply,  can  likewise  produce  sizeable 
changes  in  the  characteristics.  These  occurrences,  and  others  not 
mentioned  here  in  this  brief  dircussion,  have  their  counterparts  in  each 
of  the  other  models  we  have  discussed.  Radiation  also  can  give  rise 
to  significant  changes  in  the  values  of  the  circuit  elements  of  the 
model  for  the  extrinsic  transistor  and  in  the  functional  dependences 
exhibited  by  these  circuit  elements. 

As  was  noted  earlier,  from  a  phenomenological  viewpoint  both 
permanent  and  transient  radiation  effects  are  entered  into  the  intrinsic 
model  without  addition  or  deletion  of  circuit  elements.  Transient  radiation 
produces  photocurrents.  The  current  generators  i^  and  i^  account  for 
photocurrents ,  treating  them  as  a  special  type  of  generation-recombination 

process. 

For  both  permanent  radiation  effects  and  transient  effects,  there¬ 
fore,  the  issue  is  to  specify  the  pertinent  functional  dependences  of 
each  circuit  element  in  the  model  of  Fig.  5  for  the  intrinsic  transistor 
and  in  the  model  for  the  extrinsic  transistor.  One  can  do  this  either 
from  considerations  of  physics  or  from  inferences  drawn  from  electrical 
measurements  made  at  device  terminals.  Much  effort  has  been  devoted 
to  these  problems  [70].  But  it  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  report  and 
the  expertise  of  the  author  to  assess  the  relative  value  of  the  choices 
now  available. 

2.8  Discussion 

We  have  shown  that  most  of  the  large-signal  circuit  models  in 
common  use  for  the  intrinsic  bipolar  transistor,  and  for  the  intrinsic 
field-effect  traniistor,  can  be  represented  by  the  circuit  diagram  of 
Fig.  5.  The  differences  among  these  models  lies  in  the  functional 
dependence  assigned  to  each  of  the  two  capacitors  and  three  current 
sources  in  this  circuit  diagram. 
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Two  methods  exist  for  determining  this  functional  dependence: 

(a)  by  inferences  made  from  measurements  at  the  device  terminals; 
and 

(b)  by  drawing  from  the  physics-based  understanding  provided  by 
semiconductor  device  theory. 

Certain  of  the  models  emphasize  one  method  as  opposed  to  the  other. 
Certain  others  admit  use  of  a  combination  of  the  two  methods. 

The  set  of  modified  Ebers-Moll  models,  which  are  the  models  most 
widely  used  in  present-day  computer-aided  circuit  analysis,  rely 
strongly  on  use  of  measurements  at  the  device  terminals.  In  current 
practice,  the  Gummel-Poon  integral  charge-control  model  likewise 
emphasizes  use  of  electrical  measurements  for  the  determination  of 
its  parameters,  even  though  this  model  is  linked  more  closely  to  the 
underlying  physics  than  is  the  set  of  Ebers-Moll  models.  Indeed  the 
most  sophisticated  facility  known  to  the  author  for  the  automatic 
determination  of  parameters  has  been  based  on  the  integral  charge 
control  model  [71]. 

Of  the  existing  circuit  models  discussed  in  this  report,  Fossum's 
expandable  model  places  the  most  reliance  on  semiconductor  device 
theory  for  the  determination  of  its  parameters.  By  making  his  model 
expandable,  in  the  sense  described  earlier,  Fossum  recognizes  that 
limitations  of  the  existing  semiconductor  device  theory  prevent  a 
fully  accurate  description  of  the  behavior  of  modern  bipolar  transistors. 

In  the  author's  opinion,  the  following  constitute  some  of  the  major 
sources  of  these  limitations: 

(a)  Inadequate  inclusion  of  multi-dimensional  effects; 

(b)  inadequate  inclusion  of  the  effects  of  high  doping; 

(c)  inability  to  calculate  doping  profiles  accurately;  and 

(d)  reliance  on  physics  questionable  for  small  devices. 

A  full  discussion  of  these  considerations  is  beyond  the  purpose  of  this 
report,  but  a  brief  indication  of  each  can  be  given. 

Multi-dimensional  flow  occurs  for  several  reasons.  In  saturation 
or  in  the  inverse-active  mode  of  operation,  it  aa£  arise  from  the 
difference  in  area  of  the  collector  and  emitter  regions.  In  the 
forward-active  region,  devic*  theory,  as  presently  advanced,  associates 
multi-dimens ionil  flow  with  emitter  crowding  [48t50]  and  with  modes 
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possible  when  high  current  flows  in  a  lightly-doped  collector  region 
[46,51].  Other  origins  of  multi-dimensional  flow  may  also  exist  [23]. 

The  modified  Ebers-Moll  models  can  take  into  account  the  effect 
of  multidimensional  flow.  But,  as  described  earlier,  they  do  so  via 
curve-fitting  derived  from  measurements  at  the  device  terminals. 

Of  the  physics-based  models,  the  present  version  of  the  expandable  model 
takes  no  fundamental  account  of  any  of  these  effects,  though  inclusion 
of  the  extrinsic  base  resistance  may  suggest  zeroth  order  trends  of 
the  effects  of  crowding.  Neither  does  this  version  include  base 
push-out  [46],  which  existing  device  theory  considers  a  one-dimensional 
phenomena  [46],  other  than  the  zeroth  order  trends  suggested  by  the 
presence  of  the  extrinsic  collector  resistance.  The  integral  charge- 
control  model  does  a  zeroth~order  modeling  of  multi-dimensional  effects 
by  allowing  the  value  of  one  of  its  parameters  to  fit  data  measured  at 
the  device  terminals. 

High  doping  concentrations  in  silicon  [72,73]  have  been  shown  to 
play  a  first-order  role  in  certain  transistors  in  determining  the 
current  gain  and  the  speed  [74-77].  None  of  the  physics-based  circuit 
models  discussed  in  this  report  include  the  effects  of  high  doping. 

The  expandable  model  of  Fossum  is  designed,  however,  to  accommodate 
new  findings  in  semiconductor  device  theory,  and  the  effects 
of  high  doping  can  be  imbedded  in  an  updated  version  of  this  model. 

The  theory  of  the  effects  of  high  doping  is  presently  in  flux  [77]. 
From  researchers  in  Belgium  has  come  the  computer  program  SITCAP  [78], 
which  contains  one  version  of  the  theory  of  these  effects.  This  program 
includes  also  a  first-order  modeling  of  multi-dimensional  effects, 
fth&lowing  the  method  of  approximation  first  suggested  by  Ghosh  [49] , 

The  intent  of  SITCAP  is  not  to  serve  directly  as  an  equivalent  circuit 
for  the  analysis  of  sizeable  transistor  circuits.  Rather,  it  seeks 
to  link  impurity  profiles  to  dominant  physical  processes  to  electrical 
behavior  at  the  terminali. 

To  secure  circuit  models  needed  for  the  complete  a  priori  design 
by  computer  of  an  integrated  circuit,  an  additional  link  is  needed: 
a  link  between  the  impurity  profiles  and  the  parameter r  of  manufacturing. 
At  present,  one  is  unable  to  calculate  accurately  the  impurity  profiles 
constituting  a  transistor  from  knowledge  of  surface  concentrations, 
diffusion  times,  etc. 
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The  small  size  of  existing  devices,  and  the  trend  toward  ever 
smaller  size,  raises  questions  about  the  appropriateness  of  the  basic 
assumptions  upon  which  all  analysis  of  transistors  is  based.  As  one 
example,  this  analysis  relies  on  the  assumption  that  current  flows  by 
drift  and  diffusion.  In  small  high-speed  transistors,  however,  the 
quasi-neutral  base  width  may  be  so  small  that  carriers  crossing  it 
fail  to  experience  many  collisions.  This  places  into  question  the 
appropriateness  of  drift  and  diffusion  as  the  mechanism  of  carrier 
flow.  None  of  the  existing  circuit  models  can  include  the  effects 
consequent  to  this  possible  misuse,  which  only  recently  has  been 
suggested  [79] . 

Having  this  perspective  of  the  limitations  of  the  existing 
circuit  models  for  the  bipolar  transistor,  we  can  make  some  practical 
comments  about  the  design  of  a  system  using  bipolar  integrated  circuits. 
If  th*-  system  can  be  designed  with  standard  products  (shift  registers, 
adders,  etc.),  black  box  modeling  [80]  may  black  box  modeling  ignores 
totally  the  physics  underlying  the  operation  of  an  integrated  circuit 
suffice.  If,  however,  the  system  requires  custom  integrated  circuits, 
manufactured  in  small  numbers,  fundamental  reasons  [81]  necessitate  that 
the  circuit  models  be  compatible  with  a  priori  design  of  the  integrated 
circuits  by  computer.  These  circuit  models  must  be  compact  enough 
mathematically  to  enable  fast  analysis  of  circuit  behavior,  and  their 
parameters  must  be  accurately  calculable  from  knowledge  of  pertinent 
steps  in  manufacturing. 

None  of  the  existing  circuit  models  for  the  bipolar  transistor 
meets  these  requirements.  Though  they  are  presently  the  models  most 
widely  used  in  circuit  analysis,  the  set  of  modified  Ebers-Moll  models 
is  unsulted  to  a  complete  a  priori  design  by  computer  because  they 
rely  on  curve  fitting  to  measurements  made  at  the  transistor  terminals. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  author,  their  widespread  use  has  arisen  as  tin 
engineering  necessity  forced  by  the  inadequacies  of  the  existing  theory 
of  semiconductor  devices.  The  models  of  Fossum  and  of  Gummcl  and  Poon, 
which  are  more  soundly  based  in  device  physics,  suffer  from  these  same 
Inadequacies.  ' 

As  a  final  conclusion,  therefore,  the  author  believes  that  circuit 
models  for  bipolar  transistors  is  far  from  a  finished  subject,  despite 


the  years  that  have  been  invested  in  their  development.  Very  practical 
considerations  require  circuit  models  compatable  with  the  a  priori 
design  of  integrated  circuits  by  computer.  In  turn,  this  requirement 
raises  the  need  for  improvements  in  semiconductor  device  theory 
designed  to  support  the  development  of  such  circuit  models. 
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1  Indicating  the  Complexity  of  the  Boundary  Value 
Problem  Caused  by  the  Structure  of  a  Bipolar 
Transistor. 
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(3-DIM’L) 
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model  for  time-varying  excitation:  (a)  indicating  dominant  processes 

the  intrinsic  part;  (b)  corresponding  equivalent  circuit  diagram. 


Indicating  an  Alternative  way  to  demonstrate  Eqs.  (2t)  and  (21) : 

(a)  starting  with  the  circuit  diagram  of  Figure  6  (solid  lines) ,  add 
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ig.  I  The  two  equivalent  forms  of  the  original  Ebers-Moll  model: 

(a)  the  transport  form;  (b)  the  equality  of  these  two  circuit 
diagrams  may  be  shown  in  a  straightforward  way  be  defining 

JS  ~  aRICO/,(1”aFotR) 
and  using  the  relation 

aFIEO  =  “l^CO 

which  Ebers  and  Moll  derived  in  their  original  paper. 


Fig.  9  Fossum's  expandable  model  for  the  intrinsic  bipolar 
taansistor. 
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Modeling  the  extrinsic  part  of  the  bipolar  transistor 
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11  IGFET  or  MOST;  illustrating  the  pertinent  three 
dimensional  boundary  value  problem. 


SEMICONDUCTOR 


III.  Questionability  of  Drift-Diffusion  Transport  in  the  Analysis  of 
Small  Semiconductor  Devices  (P.  Rohr,  F.  A.  Lindholm,  and 
K.  R.  Allen) 


INTRODUCTION 


Mathematical  studies  pertinent  to  the  analysis  and  design  of 
such  semiconductor  devices  as  bipolar  and  field-effect  transistors 
rely  fundamentally  upon  equations  that  express  the  flow  and 
conservation  of  carriers, 
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combined  with  the  Maxwell  equations  of  electromagnetism.  These 
equations  were  used  by  Shockley  [1]  in  1949  in  the  first  theoretical 
description  of  pn  junction  behavior  and  were  unified  in  1950  by 
van  Roosbroeck  [2],  They  have  served  as  a  basis  for  traditional 
semiconductor  device  theory  which,  through  employment  of  approximations, 
describes  device  operation  by  analytical  expressions.  These  equations 
now  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  computer-aided  design  and  analysis  of 
semiconductor  devices  and  integrated  circuits. 

Reasons  of  economy,  reliability,  and  performance  often  dictate 
that  the  number  of  devices  contained  in  a  single  integrated  circuit  be 
as  large  as  possible,  which  requires  that  devices  be  designed  as  small  as 
possible.  Because  of  this  general  trend  in  the  semiconductor  technology 
toward  ever  smaller  devices,  questions  about  Eqs.  (l)-(5)  now  arise. 

Here  we  shall  limit  consideration  to  Eqs.  (1)  and  (2),  suggesting 
that  the  small  dimensions  even  of  present-day  devices  may  stretch  the 
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theory  underlying  these  equations  beyond  the  bounds  of  applicability. 
We  shall  focus  attention  mostly  on  the  diffusion  component,  though 
in  a  broad  sense  our  remarks  will  apply  also  to  the  drift  component. 


QUALITATIVE  GROUNDS  FOR  QUESTIONABILITY 

The  expression  describing  flow  by  diffusion  contained  in  Eqs. 

(1)  and  (2)  can  be  derived  by  starting  from  several  different  models 
for  partite  behavior:  among  these  sre  the  model  of  random  flights 
treated  by  Markoff's  method  [3],  and  the  relaxation-time  model  used  in 
the  Boltzmann  transport  equation  [4],  As  a  common  thread  among  the 
derivations,  each  model  assumes,  either  tacitly  or  explicitly,  a  volume 
of  solid  large  enough  to  contain  many  scattering  centers.  Under  the 
influence  of  external  excitation,  the  many  collisions  thus  assumed 
in  these  models  tend  to  cause  the  carriers  to  travel  tortuous  paths 
between  any  two  points  under  consideration  in  the  solid  and  tend 
to  maintain  carrier  behavior  similar  to  that  present  in  thermal  equilibrium. 

In  the  derivation  from  the  Boltzmann  transport  equation,  one 
commonly  employs  a  relaxation  time  approximation  [4].  Thus  one  assumes  that 
the  numerous  collisions  occurring  within  the  solid  will  tend  to  return 
the  carrier  distribution  function  to  its  equilibrium  form  at  a  rate 
due  to  collisions  that  varies  in  proportion  to  its  deviation  from  the 
equilibrium  form.  When  critical  regions  of  a  semiconductor  device 
shrink  to  dimensions  of  the  same  order  as  a  mean  free  path  between 
collisions,  the  relaxation-time  approximation  becomes  questionable 
because  of  insufficient  scattering  of  carriers. 

Conventional  fabrication  techniques  produce  high-performance 

p 

bipolar  transistors  with  metallurgical  base  widths  less  than  1000  A  [5]. 

O 

For  a  transistor  with  a  metallurgical  basewidth  of  1000  A,  conventional 
pn  junction  theory,  which  includes  Eqs.  (l)-(5),  predicts  an  electrical 

O 

(quasi-neutral)  base  width  of  approximately  300  A.  This  is  of  the  same 
order  as  the  mean  free  path  between  collisions  in  the  base.  Thus,  of 
the  order  of  one  collision  may  occur  as  the  average  carrier  crosses  the 
electrical  base  region. 
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The  main  purpose  in  what  follows  here  is  to  indicate  some  consequences 
of  continuing  to  describe  carrier  transport  by  diffusion  in  semiconductor 
devices  containing  critical  regions  so  small  that  the  validity  of 
this  description  becomes  questionable.  To  do  this,  we  define  a 
hypothetical  transistor  whose  properties  apply  in  the  limiting  case 
of  small  dimensions. 


THE  HYPOTHETICAL  COLLISIONLESS  TRANSISTOR 


In  accord  with  traditional  semiconductor  device  theory,  we  define 
the  collisionless  transistor  to  comprise  quasi-neutral  regions, 
substantially  empty  of  space  charge,  separated  by  junction  barrier 
regions,  filled  with  space  charge.  This  sectioning,  together  with  the 
corresponding  energy-bond  configuration,  is  shown  in  Fig.  1.  The 
electrical  (quasi-neutral)  base  region  has  width  W,  and  its  edge 
nearest  the  emitter  is  located  at  x  =  0. 

In  contrast  to  traditional  semiconductor  device  theory,  we  define 
the  collisionless  transistor  to  have  the  following  related  properties: 

(a)  the  electrical  base  region  is  so  thin  that  carriers 
crossing  it  experience  no  collisions;  and 

(b)  outside  the  electrical  base,  in  the  emitter  and  collector, 
and  in  the  junction  barrier  regions,  the  carriers  experience 
numerous  collisions. 

Thus  we  section  not  only  into  quasi-neutral  and  space-charge  regions 
but  also  into  collisionless  regions  and  regions  in  which  many  collisions 
occur.  By  definition,  sharp  boundaries  separate  adjoining  regions. 

In  the  limiting  sense,  this  further  sectioning  recognizes  trends 
that  occur  in  small  transistors.  As  was  noted  earlier,  transistors  now 
exist  that  have  electrical  base  widths  of  the  same  order  as  the  mean 
free  path  between  collisions,  and  a  carrier  crossing  the  electrical 
base  will  indeed  experience  little  scattering.  In  the  collector  and 
emitter,  however,  much  scattering  can  be  expected  because,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  collector  is  the  thickest  region  in  the  intrinsic  transistor,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  high  doping  concentration  in  the  emitter  tends 
to  depress  both  the  mobility  [6]  and  the  mean  free  path  more  than  an 
order  of  magnitude  below  their  values  in  the  electrical  base. 
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CURRENT  IN  THE  COLLiS IONLESS  TRANSISTOR 


We  limit  attention  solely  to  the  current  density  J  due  to  electrons 
flowing  in  the  x-direction.  First,  consider  the  component  in  the  dc 
steady  state  arising  from  electrons  that  surmount  the  emitter  barrier 
and  cross  the  electrical  base  from  left  to  right.  In  the  dc  steady 
state,  J+  is  independent  of  x  and  is  calculated  most  easily  at  x  =  0: 

J+  =  qn+ (0) v+ (0)  (6) 

Here  n+(0)  denotes  the  number  density  of  electrons  having  enough  energy 
to  surmount  'he  emitter  barrier,  ana  v+(0)  denotes  the  mean  velocity  of 
electrons  crossing  from  left  to  right. 

If  the  applied  voltage  is  small  enough  i hat  the  quasi-Fermi  levels 
remain  practically  constant  across  the  emitter  barrier  region  [7],  then 
the  electrons  in  the  conduction  band  in  this  region  are  described  by  a 
distribution  function  f  that  is  nearly  spatially  independent.  This 
implies  that  these  electrons  are  practically  in  equilibrium  among 
themselves.  Expressions  for  n+(0)  and  v+(0)  then  derive  from  straight¬ 
forward  integrations  of  the  distribution  function  f.  We  assume  f  to  be 
the  Boltzmann  tail  of  a  Fermi-Dirac  distribution.  For  the  number 
density,  the  result  of  integration  is 

n+(0)  =  nnexp[-q(<(>EB-VBE)/kT]  =  npQexp  (qVBE/kT)  (7) 


For  the  one-sided  mean  velocity  v+(0)  the  result  is  [8,  9] 
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Using  analogous  reasoning  and  notation,  we  calculate  the  component, 

J_  =  qn_(W)v_(W)  ,  (9) 


arising  from  electrons  that  surmount  the  collector  barrier  and  cross  the 
electrical  base  from  right  to  left.  We  find 

J  =  J+  -  J.  =  Ws1airect[e*P<qVBEAT>  -  exp(qVBCAT] 

for  the  total  current  density  of  electrons.  In  Eq.  (10), 


(10) 
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rj  ]  .  =  qn  [kT/2,rnn*j 

lJSJ direct  H  pol 

denotes  the  saturation  current  density  applying  for  direct-transition 
(no-collision)  transport  across  the  electrical  base. 


PREDICTIONS  OF  TRADITIONAL  DEVICE  THEORY 


Conventional  theory  assumes  that  throughout  the  transistor  current 
flows  as  a  result  of  drift  and  diffusion,  in  accord  with  Eqs.  (1)  and 
(2).  Under  low  injection  conditions  [10],  consistent  with  the  near 
constancy  of  the  quasi-Fermi  levels  in  the  barrier  regions  required  earlier, 
minority  carriers  in  the  electrical  base  move  predominantly  by  diffusion, 

J(x)  =  qD  ||  ,  (12) 

provided,  as  Fig.  1  implies,  negligible  electric  field  is  built  into 
the  base.  For  lifetimes  long  compared  to  the  transit  time  for  the 
electrical  base,  the  electron  current  density  becomes  [10] 

J~  diffusion  [exp(qVBEAT)  -  exp (qVBC/kT>  ]  (13) 

-  (qD/W)  [n (0) -  n(W) ] . 

In  Eq.  (13), 

diffusion  ”  qDnpc/W' 

denotes  the  saturation  current  density  applying  for  diffusion  transport 
across  the  electrical  base;  and,  in  contrast  with  n+(0)  and  n  (W),  the 
symbols  n(.0)  and  n(W)  denote  total  electron  densities. 


COMPARISON 


The  distinction  between  Eq.  (10),  which  applies  for  the  limiting 
case  of  small  base  widths,  and  Eq.  (13),  which  derives  from  conventional 
transistor  theory,  lies  in  the  functional  dependence  of  the  saturation 
current  densities,  defined  in  Eqs.  (11)  and  (14).  As  one  major  difference, 
Eq.  (14)  predicts  dependence  on  the  electrical  base  width  W  while  Eq. 

(11)  predicts  absence  of  such  dependence.  Fig.  2(a)  illustrates  this 
by  plotting  Eq.  (11),  for  direct  transitions,  as  the  asymptote  for  small 
W  and  Eq.  (14),  for  diffusion,  as  the  asymptote  for  large  W.  The  dashed 
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curve  in  Fig.  2(a)  proposes  qualitatively  Hie  non-asymptot ic  dependence 
of  saturation  current  on  electrical  base  width.  In  Fig,  2(b),  we  indicate 
a  method  for  experimental  determination  cf  the  saturation  current,  Ig  =  Jg  x 
Area,  to  suggest  how  these  theoretical  dependences  might  be  put  to 
experimental  test. 

A  second  related  distinction  lies  in  the  different  dependences 
on  temperature  predicted  for  the  current  density.  This  is  revealed  by 
the  ratio  of  saturation  current  densities, 

1Js'  direct7  !JS>  diffusion  “  lkT/2«-] 1/2/  [ukT/qW],  (15) 

The  ratio  varies  in  proportion  to  T  if  lattice  scattering  predominates 
in  determining  the  theoretical  temperature  dependence  of  the  mobility  p 
in  the  electrical  base  region,  and  in  inverse  proportion  to  T  if 
impurity-ion  scattering  predominates  [11]. 

A  third  difference  appears  in  the  distribution  of  the  mobile 
carriers  across  the  electrical  base.  In  the  collisionless  transistor, 
the  distribution  is  constant,  independent  of  the  spatial  coordinate  x: 
n (x)  =  n+(0)  +  n_  (W) 

=  npo  [exp  (qVfiE/kT)  +  exp(qVBC/kT)  ]  .  (16) 

This  occurs  because  electrons  emitted  from  one  junction  move  toward 
the  other  at  a  constant  velocity,  there  being  no  forces  in  the  electrical 
base  of  the  collisionless  transistor  to  change  the  velocity.  In  conventional 
transistor  theory,  however,  the  distribution  is  a  line  of  constant  slope: 

n(x)  =  n  (0)  [1-x/W]  +  n(W)  [x/W] 

=  npot(1"x/W)eXp(qVBE^kT)  +  (x/w)exP(qVBc/kT)  1  •  (17) 

The  difference  in  these  distributions  implies  certain  consequences 
about  transistor  speed,  which  follow  from  the  charge-control  relation  [12], 

J  =  Q/T .  (18) 

Here  Q  denotes  the  charge  per  urit  area  In  transit  and  t  denotes  the 
pertinent  charge-control  time  constant  (transit  time).  In  forward- 
active  operation,  for  example,  operation  at  a  given  current  density 
implies 
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^  direct^  ^  diffusion  ^  dif  f  us  ion/^  direct 

2  ^ JS^  dif f usion 
^■JS^  direct 

=  (2D/W)/[kT/27im*]  1//2 

which  is  of  the  order  of  10  "Vw,  with  W  measured  in  centimeters. 

Fig.  3  displays  the  dependence  of  the  transit  time  on  the 
electrical  base  width  W.  For  the  limiting  case  of  small  W,  in  which  flow 
by  direct  transistion  dominates,  the  transit  time  varies  in  proportion  to 

W.  For  the  limiting  case  of  large  W,  in  which  flow  by  diffusion  dominates, 

2 

the  transit  time  varies  in  proportion  to  W  .  Intermediate  values  of  W 
will  produce  a  compromise  in  dependence,  as  the  qualitative  projection 
of  the  dashed  curve  of  Fig.  3  indicates. 

Similarly,  the  absence  of  collisions  it.  the  transistor  base  will 
cause  the  contribution  of  the  base  to  the  saturation  storage  time  to 
depart  from  the  predictions  of  conventional  theory. 


DISCUSSION 


The  foregoing  comparison  shows  the  difference  in  transistor  behavior 
predicted  by  two  models:  one  representing  the  limiting  case  of  large 
dimensions,  and  the  other  the  limiting  case  of  small  dimensions.  The 
contrast  in  predictions,  underscored  in  Figs.  2  and  3,  suggests  that 
analysis  based  on  assumed  diffusion  could  misguide  the  design  of  small 
semiconductor  devices. 

The  two  models  lend  themselves  to  straightforward  calculations.  Because 
of  the  idealizations  made,  however,  neither  model  provides  a  wholly 
realistic  description  of  transistor  behavior,  even  for  the  two  limiting 
cases  they  are  proposed  to  represent.  Each  model  ignores  certain  contributors 
to  transistor  behavior.  To  insure  perspective,  therefore,  some  further 
comment  is  necessary. 

Both  models  make  certain  of  the  same  idealizations: 

(a)  neglect  of  net  recombination  and  generation  in  the  junction 
barrier  regions  and  at  the  surface  [10]; 

(b)  neglect  of  high  injection  [13]; 

(c)  neglect  of  multi-dimensional  flow,  caused,  for  example, 

by  such  phenomena  as  emitter  crowding  [14]  and  high  current 
modes  in  the  collector  [15]; 


(19) 
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(d)  neglect  of  the  warping  of  the  quantum  density  of  states 
in  the  emitter  and  the  base  that  accompanies  high  doping 
[16];  and 

(e)  neglect  of  base-width  modulation  (Early  effect)  [17]. 

These  idealizations  are  made  for  simplicity  of  discussion,  to  avoid 
obscuring  the  central  intent  of  this  paper. 

For  the  model  termed  the  collisionless  transistor,  we  have  made 
additional  idealizations  concerning  the  location  of  scattering  events. 

We  have  assumed  that  outside  the  electrical  base— in  the  emitter, 
collector,  and  junction-barrier  regions — numerous  collisions  occur. 

In  conflict  with  this  assumption,  note  chat  the  width  of  the  emitter 
junction  region  of  certain  transistors  in  forward  bias  might  shrink  to 
dimensions  of  the  same  order  as  the  mean  free  path.  We  have  assumed  that 
sharp  boundaries  separate  collisionless  regions  from  adjoining  regions 
in  which  collisions  occur.  In  fact,  any  such  boundary  would  not  be 
abrupt,  but  rather  would  probably  better  be  described  by  a  blur  of 
thickness  comparable  to  a  mean  free  path.  While  these  assumptions  may 
introduce  only  small  error  for  certain  transistors,  we  have  made  them 
here  again  mainly  to  ease  discussion;  this  i8  consistent  with  the  intent 
of  contrasting  as  simply  as  possible  behavior  deriving  from  diffusion 
transport  with  that  from  transport  by  direct  transition. 

Finally,  the  definition  of  the  collisionless  transistor  contains 
the  assumption  that  no  collisions  occur  in  the  electrical  base  region, 
it  being  so  thin.  Calculations  based  on  this  assumption  describe  one 
limiting  case — that  in  which  the  electrical  base  is  thin  relative  to  a 
mean  free  path — just  as  calculations  based  on  the  assumption  of  drift- 
diffusion  transport  correspond  to  the  opposite  limiting  case — in  which 
the  electrical  base  is  thick  relative  to  a  mean  free  path.  For  small 
transistors  of  the  present  day,  neither  of  these  asymptotes  may 
provide  an  adequate  description.  The  dashed  curves  in  Figs.  2(a)  and 
3  project  qualitatively  the  compromise  in  behavior  occuring  when  the 
thickness  of  the  electrical  base  becomes  comparable  to  a  mean  free 
path.  A  quantitative  treatment  is  intended  for  future  papers,  as 
are  the  consequences  of  removing  the  other  assumptions  named  above. 

Other  studies  have  pointed  to  the  need  for  reconsidering  the 
applicability  of  drift-diffusion  transport  in  the  analysis  of  semi- 
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conductor  devices,  but  from  a  viewpoint  miterem  tiuin  Lite  one 
taken  in  the  present  paper.  Persky  [9]  has  noted  that  analysis  based 
on  Eqs.  ( 1 ) — ( 5 )  can  predict  gradients  of  carrier  concentrations  that 
imply  effective  diffusion  velocities  exceeding  the  thermal  velocity 
given  in  Eq.  (8).  In  attempting  to  remedy  this  difficulty,  he 
assumes  an  empirical  modification  of  the  current  transport  equations. 

Like  the  conventional  expressions  of  Eqs.  (1)  and  (2),  the  modification 
assumes  that  flow  depends  upon  the  gradient  of  the  carrier  concentration. 
Thus  it  fails  to  give  the  correct  dependence  in  the  limiting  case 
of  zero  collisions,  because,  as  pointed  out  in  the  discussion  of 
Eq.  (16)  above,  a  concentration  gradient  cannot  be  sustained  in  a 
field-free  collisionless  region. 

In  this  paper,  our  main  attention  has  fixed  upon  the  electrical 
base  region  of  the  bipolar  transistor.  Questions  about  the  appropriateness 
of  assuming  flow  by  drift  and  diffusion,  however,  arise  also  for 
semiconductor  devices  other  than  the  bipolar  transistor:  as  an  example, 
for  such  field-effect  structures  as  MOS  and  Schottky-barrier  (MES) 
transistors.  Indeed,  questions  arise  whenever  a  region  critical  to 
the  behavior  of  a  device  has  dimensions  comparable  to  a  mean  free 
path  between  collisions.  In  future  papers,  we  plan  to  discuss  these 
broader  implications. 
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hole,  electron  current  density 

electron  current  density  (+  for  flow  from 
left  to  right,  -  for  flow  from  right  to  left) 

saturation  current  density 

electric  field 

hole,  electron  diffusion  coefficient 
hole,  electron  mobility 
electron  charge 

total  base  charge  in  transit  per  unit  area 
hole,  electron  concentration 

number  densities  of  electrons  surmounting  barriers 

electron  density  in  the  emitter  at  the  edge  of  the 
barrier  region 

thermal-equilibrium  electron  density  in  the 
base  region 

net  rate  of  recombination 
time 

charge-control  time  constant  (transit  time)  for 
forward  active  operation 

one-sided  mean  carrier  velocities 

equilibrium  barrier  potentials 

applied  voltages  across  barrier  regions 

Boltzmann's  constant 

absolute  temperature 

effective  electron  mass 

electrical  base  width 

Fermi  level 

conduction  band,  valence  band  edge 
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Figure  1  Illustrating  the  hypothetical,  collisionless 

transistor.  The  energy-band  diagram  describes 
equilibrium  conditions. 


(linear  scale) 


Figure  2(b)  The  saturation  current  Is  is  found 
from  extrapolation  as  indicated. 


(log  scale) 


v+(0)  (log  scale) 


Figure  3  Transit  time  defined  in  Eg.  (18) ,  showing 
asymptotes  corresponding  to  flow  by  direct 
transition  and  to  flow  by  diffusion. 


IV .  The  Effect  of  Neutron  Radiation  on  Noise  in  Field-Effect  Transistors 

(K.  Wang  and  E.  R.  Chenette) 

INTRODUCTION 

The  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  present  the  results  of  some 
recent  work  on  the  effects  of  neutron  radiation  on  the  noise-performance 
of  various  types  of  field-effect  transistors. 

Problems  of  the  effects  of  radiation  on  the  performance  of 
semiconductor  devices  have  been  investigated  by  many  workers  [Ref.  1-7]. 
Shedd,  Buchanan,  and  Dolan  have  investigated  radiation  effects  on  JFET's 
and  reported  that  JFET's  show  superior  tolerance  to  permanent  damage 
by  neutron  radiation.  Some  of  the  JFET's  used  in  our  studies  are 
of  the  same  radiation-resistant  types  studied  by  these  workers. 


METHOD 


The  purpose  of  the  work  was  to  determine  the  effect  of  neutron 
irradiation  on  the  noise-performance  of  selected  devices.  Most 
emphasis  wTas  given  to  the  units  provided  by  W.  M.  Shedd  of  the 
Air  Force  Cambridge  Research  Laboratory.  These  units  (RAD  102, 

RAD  201,  and  RAD  201-1B)  are  typical  of  those  studied  by  Shedd, 

Buchanan,  and  Dolan  [Ref.  2],  They  are  devices  designed  for  optimization 
of  the  neutron  radiation  tolerance. 

Other  types  of  devices  studied  included  Texas  Instruments  type 
SFB  8558  (now  the  2N6450)  very  low-noise  JFET's  and  some  specially- 
designed  MOSFET's  as  well  as  commercially  available  MOSFET's. 

The  characteristics  and  noise  performance  of  the  devices  were 
determined  both  before  and  after  being  irradiated  in  the  University 
of  Florida  Training  Reactor. 

For  most  of  the  work  it  has  been  found  adequate  to  restrict  the 
noise  measurements  to  the  low-frequency  region  and  to  use  the 
University  of  Florida  Real  Time  Spectrum  Analyzer  to  determine  the 
equivalent  noise  resistance  in  the  frequency  range  from  3.15  Hz  to  80  kHz. 
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Measurements  have  been  made  of  the  spectra  with  temperature  as  a 
parameter.  The  temperature  of  the  device  under  test  could  be  varied 
from  77°K  to  315°K  for  these  studies.  As  will  be  described  below  these 
temperature  dependent  spectra  can  be  used  to  estimate  effective 
time  constants  associated  with  the  charge  capture  processes. 


RESULTS 


It  is  important  to  document  as  clearly  as  possible  the  characteristics 
of  the  University  of  Florida  Training  Reactor.  Fig.  1  and  Table  1 
can  be  used  to  determine  the  approximate  energy  distribution  of  the 
neutron  flux  [Ref.  8].  Fig.  1  shows  the  relative  neutron  flux  as 
a  function  of  group  number.  Each  group  number  has  associated  with  it 
a  lethargy,  U,  or  energy,  E,  range.  Lethargy  and  energy  are  related  by 
the  expression 

U  =  In  (107/E). 

Figs.  2-5  show  the  static  characteristics  of  several  devices 

14  2 

before  and  after  the  nominal  2.5  x  10  neutrons/cm  irradiation 
(E>10K  eV) (10  minutes  at  10  kW) .  The  negligible  change  is  consistent 
with  the  results  reported  by  Shadd,  Buchanan,  and  Dolan.  This  small 
change  is  further  substantiated  by  Table  II  which  shows  a  tabulation 
of  the  measured  g^  and  Ipgg  of  these  several  devices  before  and  after 
irratiation. 

Fig.  6  shows  a  comparison  of  typical  spectra  of  equivalent 
noise  resistance  (R^)  before  and  after  irradiation.  Several  interesting 
(and  perhaps  nearly  trivial)  observations  can  be  made. 

(1)  The  device  which  suffered  least  change  in  its  noise 
performance  was  the  heavily  gold-doped  RAD  201-1B.  The 
generation-recombination  noise  resulting  from  the  large 
density  of  gold  defects  apparently  dominated  the  noise 
performance  even  after  this  level  of  irradiation. 

(2)  The  device  which  suffered  the  greatest  change  was  the  SFB  8558. 
However  even  after  irradiation  its  noise  performance  was 
superior  to  that  of  the  best  "radiation-resistant"  device 
after  it  had  been  irradiated. 
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It  seems  on  the  basis  of  this  reoult  t  nut  there.  i:a  sensibly  no 

such  thing  as  a  radiation-hardened  low  noise  device.  All  that  is 
possible  is  that  the  noise  performance  of  a  device  can  be  degraded 
before  irradiation  in  such  a  way  that  radiation  will  cause  little 
change. 

Fig.  7  shows  spectra  of  r  over  the  range  from  10  Hz  to  80  kHz 

n 

with  temperature  as  a  parameter.  The  same  data  are  displayed  in 

Fig.  8  as  a  function  of  temperature.  Figs.  9  and  10  shows  the  temperature 

dependence  or  the  dc  drain  current  and  the  (measured  at  1  kHz) 

for  this  same  di  vice. 

Figs  11,  12,  i3,  and  14  show  spectra  of  several  different  MOSFET's 

before  and  after  irradiation  for  various  operating  conditions.  Fig.  11 

14  2 

shows  the  effect  of  irradiation  first  at  2.5  x  10  neutron/cm 

15  2 

and  then  at  2.5  x  10  neutrons/cm  .  The  effect  of  the  radiation  on 

the  quiescent  operating  conditions  is  tabulated  on  the  figure.  Figs. 

12,  13,  and  14  show  only  the  effect  of  the  total  2.5  x  10^ 

2 

neutron/cm  flux  accumulation. 


DISCUSSION  OF  RESULTS 


The  equivalent  noise  resistance  of  a  JFET  with  its  noise  performance 
dominated  by  generation-recombination  processes  with  a  single  time 
constant  is  given  by  the  expression  [Ref.  9,  10  and  11] 


R 

n 


3 

g 

Constant*  tt-t 

Z  *L 


1+w2t 


fT(l-fT)t 

~2 

T 


T 


•  F(V) 


Here  a,  Z,  and  L  are  the  channel  height,  width  and  length;  N^,  is 
the  generation-recombination  trap  density;  f^  is  the  probability 
a  trap  is  occupied;  is  the  effective  time  constant  associated 
with  the  trap;  and  F(V)  is  a  complex  function  of  the  basic  voltages. 

The  geometrical  term  in  the  above  expression  may  be  manipulated 
to  show  that 
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Here  W  is  the  pinch-off  voi  and  Is  l!ic  de.  siiy  of  impurities 

in  the  conducting  channel.  Therefore  a  device  with  a  hign  channel  doping 

denisty  and  with  the  shallow  channel  (consistent  with  a  low  pinch-off 

voltage)  should  yield  low  noise  due  to  adiation  defects.  From  our 

experience,  the  best  device  having  t'  lowest  low-frequency  noise 

is  SFB  8558  which  is  made  by  Texas  instruments ,  Inc.  and  is  now 

carrying  the  trade  name  2N6450.  We  1  ave  measured  units  with  as 

low  as  110  ohms  at  3.15  Hz.  This  unit  has  a  channel  doping  of  about 
16  3 

1.5  x  10  / cm  .  The  pinched  off  voltagt  is  only  1.92  volts,  but  the 
drain  current  at  zaro  gate  voltage  ic'  large  (30  mA)  which  means 
the  channel  width  is  larger  than  that  of  other  devices.  All  of  them 
result  in  better  noise  performance,  both  before  ani  after  irradiate  i  . 

The  radiation-resistant  RAD  102  and  RAD  201  devices  also  have 
extremely  high  channel  doping  densities.  The  density  for  the  RAD  102 
is  about  3  x  10^/cm^  and  for  the  RAD  201  is  about  1  x  10^/cm^. 
Consequently,  the  RAD  201  after  irradiation  shows  less  noise  than 
the  RAD  102  after  irradiation.  The  RAD  201-1B  had  in  addition  been 
heavily  gold  doped  to  reduce  minority  carrier  lifetime  and  thus  to 
reduce  transient  currents  resulting  from  photocurrents.  The  effect 
of  this  heavy  gold-doping  is  clearly  seen  in  the  sharply  defined  g-r 
spectrum  of  this  device. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  temperature  dependence  of  the  time 
constant  of  the  charge  fluctuation  can  be  determined  by  measuring 
temperature  dependence  of  ideal  g-r  spectra  [Ref.  12].  These  data 
can  in  turn  be  used  to  determine  defect  energy  level  and  capture 
cross  section. 

Unfortunately  most  of  the  spectra  (Fig.  6,  Fig.  7,  and  Figs.  12-14) 
don't  show  a  strong  dependence  on  a  single  g-r  time  constant.  It's 
more  likely  that  a  wide  distribution  of  defect  energy  levels  have 
been  generated  by  the  neutron  radiation. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  frequency  dependence  of  the  peaks 
in  the  curves  of  R^  versus  temperature  as  shown  on  Fig.  8.  This 
infovmation  is  used  to  obtain  Fig.  15  which  can  be  considered 
to  be  an  experimentally  determined  graph  of  the  temperature  dependence 
of  an  apparent  "time  constant"  for  generation-recombination  processes 
to  neutron-produced  defects. 
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Much  more  noise  has  been  given  by  MOSFET's  before  and  after 

radiations  than  by  JFET's.  Strong  1/f  noise  has  consistently  appeared 

both  before  and  after  neutron  radiation  in  the  lab-fabricated  p-channel 

1/2 

MOSFET's,  while  RCA  n-channel  MOSFET  3N152  shows  interesting  1/f 
noise  after  neutron  radiation. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Measurements  have  been  made  of  the  effect  of  neutron  radiation, 
on  the  noise  performance  of  typical  low-noise  and  radiation  hardened 
JFET's  and  of  some  commercially  available  and  lab-fabricated  MOSFET's. 
Radiation  levels  which  had  almost  no  effect  on  other  device  parameter 
produced  significant  increases  in  the  noise  of  all  devices  studied. 

It  appears  that  a  generation-recombination  model  with  a  wide 
distribution  of  time  constants  may  provide  an  adequate  description  of 
the  problem. 
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Lethargy  =  In  (  10'  /  E  ) 


1  Relative  neutron  flux  as  a  function  of  lethargy. 


MAGNUM  MULTIGROUP  ENERGY  INTERVALS  FOR  32  GROUPS 
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(a) 


(b) 


Fig.  2  DC  characteristics  for  RAD  102  No.  10  (a>  Before 

neutron  irradiation.  (b)  Atter  2.5xi014*  ueutrons/cm^ 
irradiation. 
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V 


(a) 


Fig.  3  D.C.  characteristics  for  RAD  201  No.  19  (a)  Before 

neutron  irradiation.  (b)  After  2.5x10^  neutrons/cm2 
irradiation. 
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V 


(a) 


(b) 


Fig.  4  D.  C.  characteristics  for  gold-doped  RAD  201-1B 

No.  89.  (a)  Before  neutron  irradiation.  (b)  After 
2.5xlOi4  neutrons/cm/  irradiation. 
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) 


(b) 


Reproduced  from 
besl  available  copy. 


Fig.  5  D.  C.  Characteristics  for  SFB  8558  No.  16 

(a)  Before  neutron  irradiation. 

(b)  After  2.5x10^  neutrons/cm^  irradiation. 
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Fig.  11  Noise  spectra  due  to  different  dose  of  neutron 
irradiation  on  lab-fabrication  MOSFET. 
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1.2  Noise  spectra  due  to  neutron  irradiation  on 
lab-fabricated  MOSFET. 
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Fig.  15  Characteristic  time  constant  of  charge  fluctuation  at 
neutron-produced  defects  vs.  temperature. 
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V .  A  New  High  Sensitivity  Integrated  Silicon  Sr hottky-Barrier  Photo¬ 
transistor  (S.  S.  Li  and  E.  F.  Cox,  Jr.) 


I .  Introduction 

Phototransistor  was  first  suggested  by  Shockley,  Sparks,  and 

Teal^as  a  variation  on  the  "hook"  transistor.  In  the  past  few  years 

much  interest  has  been  shown  in  the  phototransistor  as  an  image  sensing 

device  because  of  its  low  cost,  low  power  consumption  and  long  life. 

With  the  advent  of  GaAs  laser  diodes  and  other  III  -  V  LED’s  which 

reflate  light  in  the  visible  to  n  nr  infrared  range,  the  silicon 

phototransistor  has  acquired  its  added  significance. 

The  main  advantage  of  a  phototransistor  over  a  Schottky-barrier 

photodiode  is  that  the  former  provides  with  internal  current  gain  via 

transistor  action.  However,  slow  response  speed  is  the  main  drawback 

for  a  phototransistor,  as  compared  to  a  Schottky-barrier  photodiode. 

If  the  incident  photons  could  be  efficiently  coupled  into  the 

depletion  region  of  a  Schottky-barrier  photodiode,  this  would  result 

(2-3) 

in  a  high  speed  and  high  efficiency  detector  .  The  conventional 

O 

technique  to  achieve  this  is  by  depositing  a  thin  metal  film  (~100  A) 
on  a  semiconductor  substrate  as  proposed  originally  by  Schneider . 

Li  and  Wang  ^  ^ ^have  recently  reported  a  grating  type  silicon  Schottky- 
photodiode  whi'.i.  shows  an  overall  improvement  in  responsivity  and  quantum 
yield  as  compared  with  the  thin  film  Schottky-barrier  photodiode  in 
the  spectral  range  between  0.4  yra  to  1.0  ym. 

The  Schottky-barrier  photodiode  is  expected  to  have  a  better 
response  in  the  short  wavelength  side  of  the  spectrum  as  compared  to 
the  photo transistor .  However,  a  combination  of  these  two  devices  into 
a  single  structure  should  provide  an  overall  improvement  in  responsivity, 
quantum  yield  and  response  speed.  In  this  paper  we  propose  a  new 
grating  type  integrated  silicon  Schottky-barrier  phototransistor. 

The  device  is  constructed  by  depositing  a  grating  type  aluminum  film 
as  a  Schottky-barrier  contact  on  the  collector-base  region  of  the 
ordinary  phototransistor.  The  objective  for  the  propose  device  is 
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to  improve  the  overall  responsivity  of  the  conventional  phototransistor 
by  the  addition  of  a  grating  type  Schottky-barr ier  contact  on  the 
collector-base  region  of  the  phototransistor.  The  total  photocurrent 
is  produced  by  the  Schottky-diode  in  parallel  with  the  base-collector 
junction  and  amplifying  by  transistor  current  gain  g.  Thus,  it  is 
expected  that  the  resulting  device  should  have  a  much  higher  responsivity 
and  quantum  yield  than  that  of  the  conventional  phototransistor. 

In  this  work,  the  equivalent  circuit  model,  the  dc  I  -  V 
characteristics,  the  spectral  dependence  of  the  responsivity  and 
quantum  yield,  and  the  response  speed  are  discussed  and  analyzed  ,or  bpth 
the  grating  type  Schottky-barr ier  phototransistors  and  the  corresponding 
ordinary  phototransistors . 

II •  General  Analysis 

2.1  Equivalent  Circuit  Model 

Analysis  of.  the  basic  operation  principles  and  characteristics  of  the 
phototransistor  has  been  given  by  previous  investigators.  Gary  and 
Linvillv7]iave  derived  analytical  expressions  for  the  quantum  efficiency 
of  a  photodiode  and  developed  a  model  for  optical  phenomena  in  diodes 
and  transistors;  Joy  and  Linvill  liave  analyzed  phototransistor  operation 
in  the  charge  storage  mode;Schuldt  and  Kruse^have  treated  the  problem 
of  image  resolution  of  a  single  phototransistor  illuminated  by 
nonuniform  light.  A  more  comprehensive  numerical  analysis  of  the  quantum 
efficiency  as  well  as  noise  characteristics  for  an  ordinary  silicon 
phototransistor  has  been  given  recently  by  De  La  Moneda^10.^  Li  et  al/11^ 
have  reported  the  computation  of  quantum  efficiency  for  a  metal- 
semiconductor  Schottky-barr ier  photodiode  taking  into  account  the 
inversion  layer  effect. 

The  equivalent  circuit  model  used  in  the  analysis  of  an  ordinary 
phototransistor  is  the  hybrid-pi  model*'12,'*  as  shown  in  Fig  l.a.  When 
illuminated,  the  current  generated  in  the  collector-base  junction  is  the 
of  the  dark  leakage  current  (ICE  )  and  the  photoinduced  current 
^phcb^'  The  Photo-Induced  current  is  normally  much  greater  than  the 
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dark  current.  Under  illuminated  conditions,  the  collectjr  current  flow 
is  given  by  (neglecting  dark  current): 


I 

c 


(hfe  + 


1)  I 


phcb 


where  is  the  forward  current  gain  of  the  transistor  and  I  ,  ,  is 
te  phcb 

the  photoinduced  current.  This  results  in  a  current  generator  I 

phcb 

added  to  the  basic  hybrid-pi  model  connected  from  collector  to  base 
(see  Fig.  l.a).  If  a  Schottky-barrier  contact  is  made  on  to  the 
collector-base  region  of  an  ordinary  phototransistor ,  the  current 
generated  in  the  Schottky  diode  will  add  to  that  generated  by  the 
collector-base  junction.  When  light  impinge j  upon  such  device  the 
photocurrent  generated  in  the  Schottky  contact  will  also  add  to  the 
photocurrent  generated  in  the  collector-base  junction.  The  sum  of 
these  two  currents  will  be  the  photoinduced  base  current  of  the 
grating  structure  Schottky-barrier  phototransistor.  Thus,  an  equivalent 
circuit  model  for  such  device  can  be  represented  by  Fig.  l.b.  The 
total  collector  current  for  such  device  is  thus  given  by 


I  =  (I  ,  .  +  I  )  (h.  +1) 

c  phcb  phsb  fe 

where  I  denotes  the  photoinduced  current  due  to  the  Schottky 

contact.  This  results  in  an  additional  current  generator  I  .  .  in 

phsb 

parallel  with  1^^'  An  additional  capacitance  is  also  introduced 

as  a  result  of  the  Schottky  contact  and  is  labelled  as  C  .  in  the  model. 

sb 


2 . 2  Responsivity  and  Quantum  Yield 


The  penetration  depth  of  the  incident  jhotons  is  inversely  related 
to  the  absorption  coefficient.  For  silicon,  the  absorption  coefficient 
exceeds  10^  cm  for  A  <_  0.8  ym^  ?  Thus,  the  short  wavelength  photons 
usually  are  absorbed  near  the  surface  of  the  device.  The  addition  of  the 
grating  Schottky-contact  to  the  surface  of  the  ordinary  phototransistor 
will  greatly  increase  the  photoresponse  of  the  device.  This  is  indeed 
the  case,  as  will  be  shown  later. 
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The  responsivity  of  a  photodetector  is  defined  as  ihe  photocurrent 
per  incident  photon  power  intensity.  This  can  be  expressed  by 


where  is  the  measured  photocurrent  in  ampere  and  P  is  the  power 
intensity  of  the  incoming  light  in  watt. 

The  overall  quantum  yield  of  a  phototransistor  is  defined  by 

nx  "  (~*p)  (jr-)  *  x  1.24  (4) 

4  in  in 

where  q  is  the  electronic  charge;  hu  is  the  incident  phonton  energy ; 
and  A  is  the  wavelength  of  incident  photon  in  pm.  For  an  ordinary 
phototransistor,  the  overall  quantum  yield  nT  in  Eq.  (4)  is  related  to 
the  quantum  yield  of  the  collector-base  junction,  ncb,  by  the  expression10; 

nT  '  <V  +  »"cb  <5) 

Numerical  computation  of  n^b  for  an  ordinary  silicon  phototransistor 
has  been  given  by  De  La  Moneda  for  different  junction  depth  surface 
recombination  speed  and  carrier  lifetimes.  From  Eqs.  (4)  and  (5),  it  is  noted 
that  by  measuring  n^.  and  computing  ncb  one  can  estimate  the  current  gain, 

8,  for  the  phototransistor. 

For  a  grating-type  Schottky-barrier  phototransistor,  the  overall 
quantum  yield  can  be  written  as: 

"'l  -  (h£«  +tl>  <\b  +  (6) 

where  nsb  is  the  quantum  yield  of  the  Schottky-barrier  contact,  the 
general  expression  for  this  is  given  by  Li  et.al.^11^ 

The  spectral  dependence  of  the  measured  responsivity  and  the  quantum 
yield  for  the  grating  type  Schottky-barrier  phototransistor  and  the 
corresponding  ordinary  phototransistor  will  be  presented  in  a  later 
section. 

2.3  Response  Speed 


The  response  speed  for  a  deplete-mode  photodiode  is  the  sum 
of  the  carrier  transit  time  in  the  depletion  layer  region  and  the  RC 


time  constant  of  the  photodiode.  The  RC  time  constant  is  the  product  of 
the  series  resistance  of  the  diode  and  the  junction  capacitance.  If 
a  load  is  attached,  the  total  series  resistance  will  be  the  sura  of  the 
series  resistance  of  the  device  plus  the  load  resistance.  Thus,  the 
response  speed  of  the  detector  can  be  expressed  approximately  by: 


W 

t  :  —  +  R  C 
r  v  s  s 
s 


(7) 


where  Rs  is  the  total  series  resistance,  Cg  is  the  junction  capacitance, 
W  the  depletion  layer  width  and  vg  the  scattering  limited  velocity. 


III.  Device  Fabrication 


Design  considerations  of  a  grating-type  silicon  Schot tky-barrier 
photodiode  have  been  discussed  in  details  by  Wang  and  Li6.  For  devices  reported 
in  this  paper,  n-type  silicon  wafers  of  12  '20  ii-cm  (<  11 0>orientation> )  were 
used.  The  grating  spacing  of  Schottky  contact  is  chosen  to  be  12.5  pm. 

With  this  arrangement  a  ten-volt  bias  .s  required  in  order  to  completely 

deplete  the  region  underneath  and  between  the  strips  of  the  aluminum 

film.  The  geometry  of  our  grating  type  silicon  Schottky-barrier  phototransistor 

phototransistor  and  its  dimensions  are  shown  in  Fig.  2.  A  schematic 

illustration  of  a  grating  type  silicon  Schottky-barrier  phototransistor 

is  also  shown  in  Fig.  3.  The  structure .geometry  and  size  of  the  ordinary 

phototransistor  is  similar  to  that  of  Fig.  2  with  the  exception 

that  no  aluminum  grating  contact  is  made  between  collector-base 

region. 

We  shall  next  briefly  describe  the  fabrication  processes  for  device  structure 
shown  in  Fig.  2. 

3.1  Cleaning  and  Oxidation 


The  silicon  wafer  was  fi-st  rinsed  with  deionized  water  and 
immersed  in  hot  nitric  acid  for  5  minutes.  This  was  followed  by  a  one 
second  dip  on  HP  and  a  deionized  water  rinsr  Immediately  after 
cleaning,  the  wafer  was  placed  in  the  oxidation  furnace  at  1150°C  and 
under  wet  oxygen  atmosphere  for  15  minutes. 
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3.2  Base  ano  Emitter  Diffusion 


After  using  photolithograph  process, che  wafer  was  dipped  in  dilute 
HF  prior  to  the  boron  predeposition  to  eliminate  surface  contamination. 

The  wafer  was  then  placed  in  the  predeposition  oven  at  1008°C  for  8 
minutes  and  drive-in  furnace  at  1150°C  for  20  minutes  for  base- 
diffusion.  Hie  emitter  diffusion  process  was  performed  by  passing 
phosphine  gas  in  the  oven  for  6  minutes  and  the  dYive-in  was  done  at 
1050  C.  In  both  the  base  and  emitter  diffusion,  precautions  have  been 
taken  in  each  fabrication  step  so  that  high  quality  phototransistors 
can  be  obtained. 

3 . 3  Contact  Mask,  Evaporation>Alloging  and  Wiring 

By  employing  photolithograph  method,  windows  were  opened  in  the 
oxide  so  that  ohmic  and  Schottky-barrier  con.  \ct  can  be  made  in  the 
device.  Aluminum  deposition  was  done  in  a  vacuum  evaporator  with  a  vacuum 
better  than  10  torr.  Immediately  after  evaporation  the  grating  pattern  was  made 
by  employing  the  photolithographic  process  and  the  device  was  then  placed  in 
the  alloying  furnace  at  480°C  for  15  minutes. 

The  device  mounting  was  accomplished  by  scribing  the  wafer  with  a  diamond 
cutter  and  the  chips  mounted  on  standard  three  terminal  pack-ges.  Thin  gold  leads 
were  attached  to  the  contact  by  using  thermal  compression  bonder. 

VI.  Experimental  Results  and  Discussions 


4 . 1  Leakage  Current  (I^q)  Measurements 

In  a  phototransistor,  the  reverse  bias  leakage  current  provides  a 
good  measure  of  the  quality  of  the  collector-base  junction.  For  the  case 
of  grating  structure  Schottky-barrier  phototransistor,  the  leakage 
current  is  expected  to  be  higher  due  to  the  additional  thermionic 
emission  current  contributed  from  the  Schottky  contact  and  the  surface 
leakage  current. 

Fig.  4  shows  the  I  -  V  characteristics  for  several  grating  structure 
phototransistors  (P  -  10  to  P  -  13)  and  the  corresponding  ordinary 
phototransistors  (0-3  and  0-5)  under  reverse  bias  conditions.  Note 
that  the  leakage  current  for  our  ordinary  phototransistor  is  found  to  be 
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less  than  InA  for  30V,  while  the  leakage  current  for  our  grating- 

type  Schottky-barrier  phototransistor  is  almost  one  order  of  magnitude 
greater  than  that  of  our  ordinary  phototransistors.  This  may  be  due 
to  the  increase  in  surface  leakage  current  in  the  grating  contact  and  longer 

thermionic  emission  current  due  to  the  lower  barrier  height  for  Af-n  Si  Schottkv- 
contact1^.  3 

The  leakage  current  for  an  ordinary  phototransistor  is  a  result  of 

the  generation-recombination  current  of  the  collector-base  junction 

multiplied  by  the  forward  current  gain  of  the  phototransistor.  For 

the  grating  structure  device,  the  leakage  current  is  the  sum  of  the 

generation-recombination  current  of  the  collector-base  junction  and 

the  thermionic  emission  current  plus  surface  leakage  current  of 

Schottky  contact  multiplied  by  the  forward  current  gain  of  the  phototransistor. 

To  increase  the  signal-noise  ratio  of  a  phototransistor,  the  leakage 

current  should  keep  as  low  as  possible. 

4.2  Responsivity  and  Quantum  Yield  Measurements 

Fig.  5  shows  the  spectral  dependence  of  the  responsivity 
(R,  yA/yW)  for  several  grating  structure  phototransistors 
(P-10,  P-12,  and  P-13)  and  the  ct  rresponding  ordinary  phototransistors 
(0-1,  0-5,  and  0-6).  The  results  show  that  a  substantial  gain  (about 
4  times)  in  responsivity  is  obtained  over  the  spectral  range  from  0.4  ym 
to  1.0  ym  for  our  P-series  device  as  compared  to  our  0-series  device. 

For  example,  the  responsivity  for  device  P-12  is  4.082  yA/yW  at 
0.9  ym  and  10.06  yA/yW  at  0,6328  ymj  the  responsivity  for 
device,  0-5,  constructed  at  the  same  time  under  identical 

conditions,  is  1.429  yA/yW  at  0.9  ym  and  2.619  yA/yW  at  0.6328  ym. 

The  substantial  increase  in  responsivity  for  our  P-series  device 
can  be  attributed  to  the  following  facts:  (1)  the  Schottky-barrier 
contact  in  built  on  the  surface  of  collector-base  region  of  the 
transistor  where  most  of  the  incident  photons  are  absorbed  in  ai  i 
adjacent  to  the  depletion  region  of  the  Schottky  contact  and  thus 
produce  useful  photocurrent,  (2)  the  grating  structure  reduces  the 
reflection  loss  of  the  ordinary  metal  film  and  provides  a  more 
effective  way  of  coupling  the  incident  light  into  the  photoactive  region 
of  the  devicej  and  (3)  high  quantum  yield. 


The  spectral  dependence  of  the  quanLum  yield  for  our  P-series 
device  and  our  O-series  device  is  calculated  from  Eq.  (4),  the  measured 
photocurrent  and  the  power  intensity  of  incident  light.  The  result 
is  displayed  in  Fig.  3  for  devices  P-10,  P-12  and  P-13  as  well  as 
devices  0-1,  0-5  and  0-6. 

The  numerical  data  for  the  collector-base  quantum  yield  of  the 
ordinary  silicon  pbototransistor ,  ncb ,  as  a  function  of  photon  wavelength 
has  been  given  by  De  La  Moneda10.  By  using  these  values  for  n  and  Eq . 

(5),  the  forward  current  gain  is  found  to  be  around  12,  which  is  slightly 
higher  than  expected.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  measured 
photocurrent  is  much  greater  than  the  dark  current  in  most  of  our  devices. 
As  the  photocurrent  increases  the  beta  of  the  transistor  will  also  increase 
from  the  value  found  under  dark  conditions. 

The  incident  light  intensity  was  measured  by  using  both  optical 
power  meter  (silicon  detector  with  sensitivity  down  to  10_1^  W) 
and  a  RCA  S— 20  photomultiplier.  Readings  from  these  instruments  were 
compared  and  an  average  value  taken. 

It  is  worth  mentioned  that  measurement  of  the  photocurrent  versus 
applied  reverse  bias  voltage, VCE  ,  has  also  been  made  for  both  P-series 
and  0-series  devices.  The  results  show  that  the  photocurrent  depends 

slightly  on  the  reverse  bias  voltage  for  V  >  2V. 

CE  — 

4-3  Response  Speed  and  Bandwidth 

Since  the  grating  structure  Schottky-barrier  phototransistor 
operates  as  a  depletion  mode  photodetector,  the  lower  limit  of  the 
response  speed  is  equal  to  the  carrier  transit  time  across  the  depletion 
region.  However,  since  the  RC  time  constant  of  the  device  is  ususally 
longer  than  the  carrier  transit  time,  the  response  speed  is  usually 
limited  by  the  RC  time  constant  of  the  detector  system.  Our  P-series 
device,  operating  at  VCE  =  10V,  has  a  series  resistance  around  85  ft 
and  a  capacitance  of  about  4  pf ,  corresponding  to  a  response  speed  Cf  about 
0.34  nsec  (see  Eq.  (7)). 

To  determine  the  bandwidth  of  our  P-series  devices  experimentally, 
we  have  made  use  of  the  photomixing  technique^.  The  beat  frequency 
between  the  adjacent  laser  modes  of  a  gas  laser  is  given  by 
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Av  “  v 


(8) 


c 

n+1  Vn  2d 

where  c  Is  the  speed  of  light  in  free  space,  d  is  the  distance  between 
the  two  reflectors  of  the  laser  cavity,  and  n  is  the  laser  mode 
index.  In  our  experiment,  we  employed  a  He-Ne  gas  laser  that  has  a 
2-mW  output  power  at  X  ■  0.6328  ym,  and  d  ■  27  cm.  Thus,  this  laser 
may  produce  beat  frequencies  at  560  MHz  and  1.12  GHz. 

The  above  experiment  was  done  by  using  the  He-Ne  laser  as  a  light  source, 
our  P-series  device  as  an  optical  mixer,  and  an  H-P  851  B  spectrum 
analyzer  to  display  the  detected  optical  signal  from  laser.  The  result 
is  shown  in  Fig.  7  for  a  560  MHz  optical  beat  signal  from  He-Ne  laser 
detected  by  our  P-series  device.  This  result  leads  us  to  the  conclusion 
that  our  P-series  device  has  a  bandwidth  equal  or  greater  than  560  MHz. 

V .  Conclusions 

Several  grating-type  A£-nSi  Schottky-barrier  phototransistors 
have  been  fabricated  and  examined  in  this  work.  It  was  found  that 
the  responsivity  and  quantum  yield  for  our  grating  structure  phototransistor 
was  greatly  improved  as  compared  to  the  corresponding  ordinary  phototransistor 
in  the  entire  spectrum  measured  (0.4  '  1.0  ym)  .  The  leakage  current 
of  our  P-series  device  is  found  to  be  much  greater  than  our  0-series 
device.  This  discrepancy  could  probably  be  corrected  if  Pt  is  used 
instead  of  kZ  for  Schottky  contact.  The  responsivity  of  the  Schottky- 
barrier  phototransistor  could  be  further  improved  by  increasing  the 
photoactive  area  of  the  Schottky  contact.  Some  of  the  important 
parameters  for  our  P-series  device  are  summarized  in  Table  1. 
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Table  1.  Summary  of  Some  Important  Measured  and  Computed  Parameters 
for  a  typical  grating-type  A-£-nSi  Schottky  Phototransistor 


Collector  doping  concentration: 

Nc  -  2.3A  x 

in14  *3 

10  cm 

Epitaxial  thickness: 

8.9  ym 

Device  photoactive  area: 

8.24  x  10~A 

2 

cm 

Schottky  contact  area: 

3.6  x  10"A  cm2 

Spacing  between  A£-gratings: 

12.5  ym 

Series  resistance: 

85  a 

Capacitance  at  10V: 

4  pf 

Responsivity  at  0.6328  pm: 

10.06  yA/ yW 

SNEP  at  0.6328  ym: 

1.95  x  10_1A 

’  w 

D^*  at  0.6328  yra: 

12 

1.02  x  10 

cm-Hz1/2/w 

Bandwidth: 

^560  MHz 

Table  1.  Summary  of  Some  Important  Measured  and  Computed  Parameters 
for  a  typical  grating-type  A£-nSi  Schottky  Fhototransistor 


Collector  doping  concentration: 

Nc  -  2.34  x 

in14  -3 

10  cm 

Epitaxial  thickness: 

8.9  ym 

Device  photoactive  area: 

8.24  x  10~4 

2 

cm 

Schottky  contact  area: 

3.6  x  10  4  cm2 

Spacing  between  A£-gratings: 

12.5  ym 

Series  resistance: 

85  0 

Capacitance  at  10V: 

4  pf 

Responsivity  at  0.6328  ym: 

10.06  yA/yW 

SNEP  at  0.6328  ym: 

1.95  x  10”14 

w 

D^*  at  0.6328  ym: 

1.02  x  1012 

cm-Hz1/2/w 

Bandwidth: 

>_  560  MHz 
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2  5  IIM 


Figure  2  Geometry  of  a  typical  grating  structure 
silicon  Schottky-barrier  phototransistor 


6 


X  (  p) 


Figure  5  Rusponsivity  versus  photon  wavelength  for  the  grating  type 
Schot tky-barrier  phototransistor  (P-10,  P-.12,  and  P-13) 
and  the  ordinary  phototransistor  (0-1,  0-5,  and  0-6). 
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Figure  6  Quantum  yield  versus  photor  wavelength  for  the  grating 
type  Schottky-barrier  photc transistor  (P-10,  P-12,  and 
P-13)  and  the  ordinary  phototransistor  (0-1,  0-5,  and 


VI •  Analyses  of  Transient  Capacitance  Experiments  for  Au-GaAs  Schottkv 
Barrier  Diodes  in  the  Presence  of  Deep  Impurities  and  the  Tnt-Pr- 
facial  Layer  (C.I.  Huang  and  S.  S.  Li)  ~ 


INTRODUCTION 

The  effects  of  deep  level  impurity  and  an  interfacial  layer  on  the 
characteristics  of  a  metal— GaAs  Schottky  barrier  diode  have  been  of 
interest.  Goodman  presented  the  first  comprehensive  descriptions  of 
the  metal  semiconductor  properties  in  terms  of  the  capacitance-voltage 
relationship.  The  interesting  transient  capacitance  behavior  in  the  GaAs 
Schottky  barrier  diodes  has  been  observed.2,3,4,5,6  The  transient  be¬ 
havior  has  been  interpreted  as  a  result  of  the  existence  of  deep  level 
impurity  of  GaAs  which  is  either  intentionally  doped  or  inherited  from 
the  crystal  growing  processes.  Although  different  models  have  been 
proposed  by  these  authors  in  order  to  interpret  the  observed  capacitance 
data,  the  results  obtained  by  them  are  not  in  good  agreement.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  determined  thermal  activation  energy  for  oxygen  impurity  in 
GaAs  ranges  from  0.57  ev?  to  0.9  ev5  from  the  conduction  band  edge, 

comparing  with  the  value  of  0.80  ev  obtained  by  optical  and  Hall  effect 
8 

measurements . 

9 

Recently,  Sah  et  al  gave  a  comprehensive  and  detailed  description 
of  the  transient  capacitance  experiments  using  Au-doped  silicon  p-n  junctions. 
According  to  their  model  the  electronic  properties  of  deep  impurity  centers 
in  semiconductors  such  as  energy  level,  multiplicity  of  the  charge  state, 
thermal  and  optical  emission  rates  and  capture  rates,  can  be  determined 
readily  from  the  photo-and  dark-transient  junction  current  and  capacitance 
measurements.  Since  their  model  applies  equally  well  to  the  metal- 
semiconductor  Schottky  diode,  we  shall  ii  this  paper  implement  their 
method  to  analyze  our  experimental  results  of  the  high  frequency  transient 
dark-and  photo-capacitance  measurements  of  the  Au-n  type  GaAs  Schottky 
barrier  diodes  in  the  presence  of  deeo  impurities.  The  effect  of  an 
interfacial  layer  on  the  diode  C-V  relation  is  also  considered. 


Ill 


The  thermal  emission  rate  of  electrons  and  thermal  activation 
energies  of  oxygen  and  chromium  impurities  in  n  type  GaAs  are  deduced 
from  these  measurements. 

TI-  theoretical  background  of  transient  capacitance  experiments 

Transient  Dark-Capacitance  Experiment 
In  this  paper,  we  use  a  Schottky-barrier  diode  structure  to  study 
the  electronic  properties  of  the  .eep  level  impurities  (i.e.  ,  chromium 
and  oxygen)  in  n  type  GaAs.  iu  start  with,  we  shall  first  consider  the 
case  of  deep  acceptor  impurity  states  (e.g.,  chromium).  The  deep  impurity 
levels  may  either  be  in  negative  or  neutral  charge  states,  depending  on 
the  bias  condition.  If  the  experiment  is  performed  at  a  temperature 
higher  than  the  freeze-out  -emperature  of  the  deep  impurity  states,  then 
the  dpep  acceptor  impurity  states  will  be  in  negative  charge  states  at 
zero  bias  condition.  Now  if  a  large  reverse  bias  voltage  V  is  suddenly 
applied  to  the  Schottky  diode,  electrons  that  are  originally  trapped 
in  the  deep  acceptor  levels  within  the  depletion  region  of  the  diode,  nT(t), 
will  be  thermally  reemitted  into  the  conduction  band.  It  has  been  shown 
by  Sah  et  al^  that 


nT(t) 
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where  N  is  the  deep  acceptor  impurity  density,  e  and  e  are  the  thermal 

n  p 

emission  rates  of  electrons  and  holes  i-’espectively . 

The  change  in  the  charge  density  within  the  depletion  region  of 

the  diode  then  results  in  a  change  of  the  depletion  layer  width  and 

consequently  a  change  of  the  high  frequency  capacitance. 

The  square  of  the  high  frequency  capacitance  as  a  function  of 

q 

time,  t,  is  given  by 
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where  E  is  the  dielectric  constant  of  the  semiconductor;  A  and  VD  are  the 

area  and  the  diffusion  potential  of  the  diode  respectively;  is  the 

shallow  donor  concentration;  the  condition  e  >>e  is  also  assumed  5 

n  p 
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The  initial  value  of  C  (0)  is  obtained  from  Lq .  (2), 


C2(t 


‘0)  “  [^(vd+vr)] (nd  "  N1 


and  the  final  value  is 


CT(t— )  = 


2  (V  +V  )'l 

_  ^  D  r'J 


(3) 
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By  measuring  the  time  constant,  the  initial  (t^O)  and  the  final 
(t=°°)  values  of  capacitance,  we  can  determine  the  values  of  N  ,  N  and  e 
from  Eqs.  (2) ,  (3)  and  (4). 

If  the  thermal  emission  rate  of  electrons  from  the  deep  impurity 
centers  is  independent  of  the  electrical  field  strength,  then  the 
activation  energy  of  the  deep  Impurity  states  can  be  obtained  througe 
the  measurement  of  the  temperature  dependence  of  the  emission  rate  by 
using  the  relationship2 


6n  "  (NC'  tS)  eXP<-ET/kT> 


(5) 


where  vfc  and  S  denote  the  thermal  velocity  and  capture  cross  section  of 
electrons  by  deep  impurity  states  respectively.  The  statistical  weighting 
factor  has  been  assumed  equal  to  unity  in  Eq .  (3). 

For  the  case  of  donor  type  deep  level  impurity  (e.g.,  oxygen  in  n  type 
GaAs) ,  the  time  dependence  of  the  square  capacitance  can  be  expressed  as9 


C2(t)  =»  — 91^ —  [nd+N  (1-exp (-e  t))l 

2(1 vv  L  n  J 


(6) 


Again,  the  values  of  N^,  and  en  can  also  be  determined  by  Eq.  (6) 
from  the  measurements  of  time  constant,  the  initial  and  final  values  of 
capacitance. 

® •  Transient  Photo-Capacitance  Experimen t 

In  the  transient  dark  capacitance  measurement,  the  deep  acceptor 
impurity  -enters  were  filled  with  electrons  initially  at  zero  bias  condition. 
The  filling  of  electrons  at  the  deep  impurity  centers  can  also  be  achieved 
by  shining  the  interband  (hv>Eg)  light  onto  the  top  surface  of  the  device 
which  is  reverse  biased  at  a  certain  voltage.  Upon  reaching  steady  state, 
tne  recapture  of  photoin jected  electrons  by  the  deep  impurities  in  the 
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depletion  region  is  balanced  by  the  thermal  release  of  electrons  from 
2 

the  impurities.  When  light  is  removed,  the  thermal  release  of  the  remaining 
captured  electrons  from  the  deep  impurities  causes  the  change  in  the 
diode  capacitance.  i..m  the  time  constant  ol  this  transient  capacitance 
measurement,  the  thermal  emission  rate  can  also  be  obtained. 

III.  EXPERIMENTAL  DETAILS 

A .  Preparation  of  Devices 

GaAs  wafers  were  n  type  oxygen  or  chromium  doped  single  crystals 

with  faces  in  the  (111)  plane.  The  samples  were  mechanically  lapped 

and  chemically  etached  in  a  solution  of  3 : 1 : 1 : : H^O  at  round 

90°C.  Ohmic  contacts  were  provided  on  the  near  surface  by  evaporation 

of  indium,  and  alloying  at  375°C  in  hydrogen  atmosphere.  The  front  face 

was  chemically  polished  prior  to  evaporation  of  geld  dot  of  area  around 
2 

3  mm  .  The  gold  evaporation  was  performed  in  vacuum  with  the  background 
—8 

pressure  of  '5x10  torr. 

The  packaging  of  the  device  was  made  by  using  TO-18  transistor  header. 

By  applying  silver  paste,  the  ohmic  contact  side  of  the  diode  was  "glued" 
onto  the  header  (col  lector  terminal).  After  gold  wire  connections  were 
made,  the  diodes  were  baked  at  110°C  for  24  hours.  The  basic  physical 
parameters  of  typical  devices  fabricated  are  summarized  in  Table  1. 

B.  C-V  Measurements 

A  system  for  measuring  the  transient  capacitance  and  transient  photo¬ 
capacitance  was  set  up.  It  consists  of  a  Wayne-Kerr  B621  Capacitance 
Bridge,  a  low  noise  amplifier,  a  wave  analyzer,  a  He-Ne  gas  laser 
(X=0.6328  pm)  anJ  an  X-Y  recorder.  The  system  is  calibrated  such  that 
the  deviation  from  the  balanced  value  of  the  capacitance  bridge,  AC* 
C(t=°°)-C(t)  ,  measured  at  lOOKHz,  is  linearly  proportional  to  the  DC 
output  of  the  wave  analyzer.  The  procedures  for  transient  dark-capaci¬ 
tance  and  photo-capacitance  are  similar  to  those  of  experiments  4(c) 
and  6  (c)  described  in  reference  (9). 

IV  EXPERIMENTAL  results  and  analysis 

The  diodes  fabricated  for  this  experiment  are  far  from  ideal. 

There  exists  an  inter facial  layer  between  Au  and  GaAs. 


The  interfacial 


layer  can  be  treated  as  a  resistor  in  series  with  the  Schottky  diode. ^ 
Then  the  measured  capacitance  C'  is^ 


2  2  2 

1  +  w  Y  C  (7) 


where  is  the  equivalent  series  resistance.  Since  w^C2  <  1  in  our 
experiments,  Eqs.  (2)  and  (6)  still  can  be  used  to  analyze  the  C-V  data 
without  introducing  any  appreciable  error  (i.e.,  C  *  c'  ). 

The  transient  dark-capacitance  measurements  were  performed  between 
285  and  316°K.  A  typical  capacitance  AC  (i.e.,  C(t»°“)-C(t=0)) versus 
time  t  curve  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  1.  By  using  the  Hewlett-Packard 
calculator  9100A  and  the  least  square  curve  fitting  technique,  the 
time  constant  (or  the  reciprocal  of  the  thermal  emission  rate  of 
electrons)  was  determined  from  Eqs.  (2)  and  (6).  The  values  of  C(t=0) 
and  C(t=“)  were  also  obtained. 

A-  Field  Dependence  of  Thermal  Emission  Rate  of  Electrons 

The  thermal  emission  rate  of  electrons  e  as  a  function  of  the 

n 

average  electric  field  E  is  shown  in  Fig.  2  for  several  devices.  At  low 
electric  field,  the  thermal  emission  rates  remain  constant  for  all  devices. 

At  higher  electric  field,  the  thermal  emission  rate  of  Device  No.  17  (D-17) 
shows  rapid  increase  while  that  of  others  remains  unchanged.  This  can 
be  explained  qualitatively  by  the  Poole-Frenkel  effect  (field-assisted 
thermal  ionization)^ . 

An  electron  is  bound  to  the  deep  level  impurity  atom  by  some  potential 
which  may  either  be  Coulomb's  attractive  or  neutral  potential.  When  an 
electric  field  is  applied,  the  effect  on  the  impurity  potential  is  to 
lower  the  barrie  that  the  trapped  electron  must  overcome  in  order  to 
escape  from  the  deep  impurity  atom.  This  then  increases  the  thermal  emission 
rate  since  it  requires  less  energy  to  release  the  electron.  It  is  reasonable 
to  assume  that  the  potential  barrier  lowering  by  electric  field  is  more 
effective  on  the  neutral  type  potential.  This  is  because  of  the  nature 
of  loose  bounding  between  electron  and  neutral  atoms.  The  less  field 
dependence  of  the  experimental  results  of  Device  D-7  seems  to  indicate 
an  impuiity  potential  that  is  more  of  ..he  Coulomb  attractive  type. 

The  stronger  field  dependent  thermal  emission  rate  of  D-17  favors  a 
neutral  type  potential.  Indeed,  the  deep  impurity  in  D-  7  is  the  donor 
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type  oxygen.  The  bounding  force  between  oxygen  atom  and  electron  is 
the  Coulomb  attractive  type.  While  the  deep  impurity  in  Device  D-17  is  an 

g 

acceptor  type  chromium,  the  bounding  potential  is  a  neutral  type.  Our 

experimental  results  agreed  with  these  arguments. 

The  thermal  emission  rates  of  electron  determined  by  by  transient 

photo-capacitance  method  using  interband  light  (i.e.  hv>E  )  are  also 

8 

included  in  Fig.  2.  Ihe  slight  difference  in  magnitudes  from  the 
transient  dark-cap, ic i tance  mfasurement  could  be  due  to  small  temperature 
variation  between  the  two  separate  measurements. 

B.  Thermal  Activation  Energy  of  Deep  Level  Impurities 

The  temperature  dependence  of  the  thermal  emission  rate  of  electrons 
is  illustrated  in  Fig.  3.  The  data  were  taken  at  a  bias  voltage  where 
the  emission  rate  is  not  field  dependent.  From  Eq.  (5),  we  can  determine 
the  thermal  activation  energy  of  the  deep  impurities  by  calculating 
the  slope  of  £n(— j)  versus  the  1/T  curve  (see  Fig.  3).  The  results  for 
three  devices  are 

D-7  (0)  Et  -  0.80  eV 

D-ll  (0)  ET«0.78eV 

D-17  (Cr)  Et  “  0.72  eV 

Hence,  in  this  measurement  we  have  concluded  that  the  thermal  activation 
energies  for  oxygen  and  chromium  in  GaAs  are  0.79ev  and  0.72ev  from  the 
conduction  band  edge  respectively.  These  values  are  in  good  agreement 

g 

with  those  obtained  by  the  optical  and  Hall  effect  measurements;  they  are 
0.80ev  and  0.73ev  for  oxygen  and  chromium  respectively. 

C .  Determination  of  Shallow  Donor  and  Deep  Level  Impurity  Concentration; 

-2  -2 

The  C(t=0)  vs.  V  and  c(t"®)  vs.  V  are  shown  in  Fig.  4  for  devices 

_2 

under  study.  Using  Eqs.  (3)  and  (4),  the  slope  of  C  vs.  V  plot  gives 
the  shallow  and  deep  impurity  concentrations.  The  results  are  as  follows. 

For  D-7 (0)  Nd+Nt  =  3 . Ixl015cm"3,  Np  -  9.2xl014Cm'3 

Nt  =  2.18xl015cm"3 

D-ll (0)  Nd+Nt  =  8.3xl015cm'3,  ^  -  2 . 64xl0] 5cm~3 

Nt  =  5.G6xl015c«r3 

D  -17  (Cr  )  Nd-Nt  -  1 . 2x1 0J  4cm~3 ,  Np  ■>  2 . 55x10*  5cm_3 

Nt  -  2.03xl015cm-3 


Comparing  these  values  with  Ll.ose  obtained  by  our  Hail  effect  measurement 

on  the  bulk  n  type  GaAs  samples,  they  are  in  good  agreement  (see  Table  1). 

-2 

The  intercept  of  the  C  vs.  V  plot  on  the  voltage  axis  should  be 
the  d.ffurion  potential  of  the  diode.  However,  the  existence  of  a  high 

resistance  interfacial  layer  makes  the  apparent  potential  V  '  higher 

12  13  ,bi  6 

than  the  intrinsic  value  ’  .  It  has  been  shown  that 


bi 
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bi 
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From  Fig.  4  and  Eq.  (8),  the  series  resistance  y  can  be  estimated 
(Vbi3°-9eV)-  They  are  Y=*4kfl  for  D-7,y*  3.2k a  for  D-ll  andyaiOkfl  for  D-17. 
The  values  are  much  larger  than  those  of  the  ideal  devices.  Nevertheless 
they  have  had  no  appreciable  effect  on  determining  the  properties  of  deep 
impurity  centers  (see  Eq.  (7)). 

V.  CONCLUSIONS 

The  capacitance-voltage  characteristics  of  Au-GaAs  (n-type)  Schottky 
Barrier  diodes  have  been  studied,  with  the  presence  of  deep  level  impurities 
and  interfacial  layer. 

The  thermal  emission  rates  of  electrons  from  oxygen  and  chromium 
impurities  have  been  deduced  from  the  transient  capacitance  measurements. 
From  the  field  dependence  of  these  thermal  emission  rates,  the  donor 
nature  of  oxygen  impurity  and  the  acceptor  nature  of  chromium  impurity 
are  clearly  demonstrated.  From  the  temperature  dependence  of  thermal 
emission  rates,  the  thermal  activation  energies  are  found  to  be  0.79ev 
and  0. 72ev  from  the  conduction  band  edge  for  oxygen  and  chromium 
respectively.  These  v. lues  are  in  good  agreement  wi^h  those  obtained  by 
optical  and  Ha 1 1  effect  measurements . 7  For  comparison,  the  results  from 
the  previous  authors  are  included  in  Table  2  alo  \g  with  the  present 
result.  The  existence  of  an  interfacial  layer  does  not  introduce 
appreciable  errors  in  determining  the  properties  of  deep  impurity  centers. 
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Table  2:  Summary  of  the  Results  for  Au-GaAs  (n  type)  Schottky  Barrier  Diode 
Deduced  from  Transient  and  Photo-capacitance  Measurements  at  30D°K 


Of  inverse  temperature.  ilOVR^iUen 

The  Uuta  were  taken  at  V,  «=  -  ft  v  * 


for  n  17  n  7  I  ‘  1  Kvcrsc  O'as  solt.ux 

values  taken  aT, ”)  The  V‘nCr'Cr'P'  °  r<TO'"''  'he 
The  unsuperscript  represents  t he 
values  taken  at  t  =  v. 
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VI1*  An  Evaluation  of  Carrier  Domain  Devices  for 
Functional  Integrated  Circuits  (j.  7  Smith 

and  A.  J.  Brodersen) 


The  goal  of  this  research  has  been  to  evaluate 
an  innovative  new  concept  in  solid-state  electronic 
devices,  the  carrier  domain,  which  was  introduced  by 
Gilbert  [1]  [2]  [3]. 

The  principle  of  operation  of  a  carrier  domain 
device  relies  upon  the  creation  of  a  limited  region 
of  injection  within  an  elongated  base-emitter  struc¬ 
ture  of  a  bipolar  junction  transistor.  The  limited 
region  of  injection  is  achieved  by  the  creation  of  a 
potential  distribution  within  the  base  which  exhibits 
a  maximum  or  minimum  value.  By  proper  design  of  the 
base  geometry  and  drive  conditions  the  position  of 
the  potential  maximum  (minimum)  can  be  controlled  in 
a  well  defined  manner  by  a  differential  input  current 
to  the  base.  Thus  the  limited  region  of  injection  in 
the  base-emitter  junction,  a  carrier  domain,  is  anal¬ 
ogous  to  a  mobile  elemental  transistor.  The  carrier 
domain  can  be  made  to  move  along  the  length  of  the 
base-emitter  junction  above  a  thin  resistive  collec¬ 
tor  region  which  has  two  contacts  and  two  external 
loads.  Tnus  the  injected  current  splits  between  the 
two  loads.  The  differential  collector  output  divided 
by  the  differential  base  input  represents  the  device's 
transfer  characteristic. 

The  first  carrier  domain  device  (CDD)  introduced 
by  Gilbert  [11  was  a  four-quadrant,  analog  multiplier. 
The  geometry  of  the  device  is  shown  in  Fig.  1.  For 
purposes  of  discussion,  the  half-disc  of  Fig.  2  will 
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be  regarded  as  a  two-dimensional  resistive  sheet  which 
is  approximated  by  either  the  upper  or  lower  half  of 
the  base  of  the  device  shown  in  Figure  1.  For  the  drive 
conditions  shown  in  Fig.  2  it  is  shown  in  [4]  by  way 
of  conformal  mapping  techniques  that 

0  -  cos  \l-2a) 

m 

whe*e  0  is  the  angle  to  the  potential  maximum  along 
m 

the  perimeter  of  the  half-disc,  and  a  is  the  base-drive 
coefficient.  Thus  the  device  of  Fig.  1  will  exhibit 
potential  maxima  in  its  base  at  the  angles  0  .  In¬ 
jection  into  the  collector  will  be  greatest  at  0  =  0^ 

and  will  fall  to  zero  at  angles  remote  to  0  .  The 

m 

current  splitting  in  the  collector  film  will  be  pro¬ 
portional  to  X  .  Therefore  since  X  *  cos(0  )  =  (l-2a), 
m  mm 

Gilbert  proposed  that  the  transfer  characteristic  of 
either  the  upper  or  lower  half  of  this  device  would  be 
linear.  The  underlying  assumption  here  is  that  the 
transfer  characteristic  is  determined  solely  by  the 
motion  of  the  potential  maximum  within  the  base. 

Gilbert's  device  accomplishes  four-quadrant  mul¬ 
tiplication  when  the  emitters  and  base  regions  are  dri¬ 
ven  with  differential  current  sources  as  shown  in  Fig. 

1.  To  see  how  four--quadrant  multiplier  operation  is 
achieved,  first  consider  the  conditions  under  which 
the  differential  collector  current  is  zero.  When 

a  =  1/2,  0  =  tt/2  and  due  to  symmetry,  the  output  is 

m 

zero  for  all  values  of  the  emitter  drive  coefficient  y. 
Similarly,  when  the  emitter  drive  is  balanced  (y  =■  1/2) 
the  output  is  zero  for  all  values  of  a  or  0  .  When 
both  drive  coefficients  are  perturbed  away  from  the 
value  1/2,  then  the  combination  of  the  unbalanced  posi¬ 
tions  and  unbalanced  magnitudes  of  the  two  carrier 
domains  produces  a  differential  collector  output  which 
is  proportional  to  the  product  of  the  perturbations 
of  a  and  y  from  the  value  1/2.  This  device  is,  in  a 
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sense,  a  solid-state  analog  of  a  motor  potentiometer 
multiplier.  The  linearity  of  the  base-collector 
transfer  characteristic  is  primarily  determined  by 
the  motion  of  the  carrier  domains.  The  linearity  of 
the  emitter-collector  transfer  characteristic  is 
determined  by  the  common-base  forward  current  gains 
of  the  inherent  npn  transistors.  The  CDD's  promise 
of  a  base-collector  transfer  characteristic  which  is 
determined  solely  by  the  device's  planar  geometry 
offers  the  potential  for  the  achievement  of  precision, 
linear  and  functional  integrated  circuits  without 
sensitivity  to  variations  in  operating  conditions  or 
device  processing  while  reducing  the  number  of  devices 
needed  and  the  complexity  of  the  circuit. 

The  extent  to  which  the  operation  of  a  CDD  can 
be  determined  by  its  planar  geometry  is  a  question  of 
primary  concern.  A  secondary  but  critically  important 
r cestion  with  regard  to  the  overall  usefulness  of  the 
carrier  domain  concept  is  whether  or  not  a  macro¬ 
scopic  two-dimensional  representation  is  sufficient 
to  describe  the  operation  of  the  CDD.  The  theoreti¬ 
cal  and  experimental  studies  which  have  been  under¬ 
taken  in  order  to  answer  these  questions  are  treated 
in  detail  in  [4]  and  are  summarized  below. 

1)  A  base-emitter  structure  for  carrier  domain  opera¬ 
tion  has  been  designed  for  which  the  two-dimensional 
potentials  in  the  base  region  can  be  accurately  des¬ 
cribed  by  a  closed  form  mathematical  analysis  over  a 
95  percent  dynamic  range  of  the  input  base  coefficient, 
a.  The  effects  of  the  device's  realistic  contacts  have 
been  accurately  accounted  for.  The  design  permits 
base  drive  current  levels  which  are  sufficient  for 
carrier  domain  operation  without  introducing  non- 
linearities  in  the  base  region  due  to  high  electric 
field  modulation  of  the  mobility  of  the  majority 
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carriers  or  reverse  breakdown  of  the  emitter-base 
junction.  The  emitter  design  avoids  premature  domain 
distortion  at  the  ends  of  the  emitter  by  permitting  a 
100  percent  excursion  of  the  emitter  current  density 
envelope. 

2)  The  distribution  and  mot  on  of  the  emitter  current 
density  envelope  (the  carrier  domain)  have  bean  theore¬ 
tically  described  in  the  closed  form  mathematical  ex¬ 
pressions.  Attention  has  been  focused  upon  the  cen¬ 
troid  of  the  domain  and  the  two-dimensional  motion  of 
the  centroid  has  been  theoretically  predicted  by  mathe¬ 
matical  analysis. 

3)  The  new  base-emitter  structure  has  been  incorporated 
into  the  designs  of  two  new  CDD's  with  different  col¬ 
lector  structures.  The  two  collector  designs  permit 
experimental  measurement  of  the  motion  of  the  domain 
centroid  along  two  different  coordinate  axes.  Therefore 
these  collector  designs  permit  the  two-dimensional 
motion  of  the  domain  centroid  within  the  base-emitter 
structure  to  be  completely  determined  experimentally. 

A)  The  devices  described  above  have  been  fabricated 
and  their  dc  operation  has  been  characterized.  Study 
and  comparison  of  the  theoretically  predicted  and  ex¬ 
perimentally  observed  characteristics  have  revealed 
the  limitations  upon  the  carrier  domain  concept  which 
must  be  accounted  for  in  the  design  and  application  of 
CDD's. 

The  agreement  obtained  between  the  theoretically 
predicted  and  experimentally  measured  base-emitter  and 
base-collector  transfer  characteristics  of  the  devices 
studied  indicates  that  a  macroscopic,  two-dimensional 
representation  is  entirely  sufficient  for  an  accurate 
description  of  the  devices'  terminal  characteristics. 

On  the  basis  of  the  results  obtained  for  tne^e  specific 
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devices  it  is  proposed  that  a  macroscopic,  two-dimen¬ 
sional  representation  is  adequate  for  the  analysis/ 
design  of  any  CDD  which  exhibits  vertical  dimensions 
which  are  uniform  and  are  small  compared  to  the  planar 
dimensions  of  the  base  and  collector  regions  of  the 
device. 

The  selectin  .  of  a  collector  design  which  accom¬ 
plishes  current  division  which  is  linearly  dependent 
upon  a  single  coordinate  ax^s  permits  the  adoption  of 
the  motion  of  the  domain  centroid  as  a  conceptual 
link  between  the  base-emitter  and  collector  struc¬ 
tures.  Consequently  the  operation  of  the  base-emitter 
and  collector  structures  can  be  divorced  and  treated 
separately.  This  decomposition  of  the  operation  of 
the  two  major  regiors  of  the  device  greatly  simplifies 
visualization  of  the  operation  of  the  CDD  and  permits 
independent  ana  lysis /design  of  the  two  regions. 

Because  the  most  judicicus  choice  for  a  collector 
design  is  one  in  which  current  division  is  linearly 
dependent  upon  a  single  coordinate  axis,  a  uniformly 
distributed  resistive  collector  region  is  dictated. 

A  uniformly  distributed  collector  resistance  can  be 
effectively  achieved  by  always  incorporating  a  low  re- 
sitivity  buried  layer  under  a  higher  resistivity 
epitaxial  collector  film.  The  resistivities  of  the 
buried  and  epitaxial  layers  and  the  thickness  of  the 
epitaxial  layer  must  be  carefully  selected  to  provide 
shunting  of  the  epitaxial  collector  film  while  avoid¬ 
ing  base-substrate  punch-through.  Two  planar  geome¬ 
tries  for  the  collector  design  which  can  perform  the 
desired  linear  current  splitting  are:  1)  a  rectan¬ 
gular  section  with  parallel  stripe  contacts;  and  2) 
a  semi  annular  section  with  radially  parallel  stripe 
contacts. 

In  view  of  the  above  observations  it  is  concluded 
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that  the  operation  of  the  collector  region  of  a  CDD 
and  its  load  circuit  do  not  pose  any  fundamental  limi¬ 
tations  upon  the  carrier  domain  concept. 

A  judicious  selection  of  the  design  of  the  collec¬ 
tor  region  permits  the  base-collector  transfer  charac¬ 
teristic  to  be  completely  determined  by  the  motion  of 
the  domain  centroid.  Consequently  the  process  of  de- 
signing  a  CDD  to  achieve  a  specified  base— collector 
transfer  characteristic  must  focus  upon  the  centroid 
motion.  Independence  of  the  base-collector  transfer 
characteristic  from  operating  conditions  and  process¬ 
ing  variations  can  only  be  achieved  with  an  emitter 
design  which  constrains  the  direction  of  the  distribu¬ 
tion  and  motion  of  the  domain  to  lie  along  the  same 
coordinate  axis  as  the  direction  of  current  division 
in  the  collector.  Futhermore,  in  order  for  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  domain  centroid  to  be  completely  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  geometry  of  and  current  proportioning  in 
the  base  region,  the  emitter  current  density  distribu¬ 
tion  must  exhibit  symmetry  about  its  maximum.  The  re¬ 
quirement  of  symmetry  for  the  domain  in  turn  requires 
that  the  potential  in  the  base  also  exhibit  a  symmetri¬ 
cal  distribution.  Gilbert  [1]  [2]  [3]  has  demonstrated 
that  the  above  conditions  are  satisfied  when  the  base 
structure  exhibits  parabolic  attenuation.  The  domain 
motion  which  results  in  that  case  yields  a  linear  base- 
collector  transfer  characteristic.  However,  no  simple, 
uniformly  distributed,  continuous  base  geometry  has 
been  found  for  the  implementation  of  the  required 
parabolic  attenuation  [3]. 

In  view  of  the  above  observations  it  is  concluded 
that  the  carrier  domain  concept  does  indeed  offer  a 
mechanism  for  achieving  high  yield,  high  performance, 
linear  and  functional  integrated  circuits.  However, 
the  problem  of  finding  geometric  base  designs  which 
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simultaneously  satisfy  che  requirements  ot  domain  symme¬ 
try  and  a  specified  motion  of  the  potential  maximum 
may  prove  to  be  difficult.  It  is  recommended  that 
future  CDD  related  research  efforts  he  directed  toward 
solutions  to  the  base  design  problem. 

The  CDD's  base-emitter  transfer  chai act e r j stic 
°ffers  a  method  of  achieving  non-linear  function  genera¬ 
tion.  The  process  of  designing  a  CDD  which  is  to  exhibit 
a  specified  base-emitter  transfer  characteristic  only 
needs  to  consider  the  magnitude  of  the  potential  maxi¬ 
mum  in  the  base  region  as  a  function  of  a.  The  emitter 
current  density  distribution  and  the  collector  region 
can  be  completely  ignored.  Furthermore,  the  magnitude 
of  the  potential  maximum  can  be  made  relatively  inde¬ 
pendent  of  operating  and  processing  variables  when  the 
CDD  and  its  drive  circuitry  are  integrated  on  the  same 
silicon  chip.  The  base-emitter  transfer  characteristic 
will  exhibit  a  translation  dependence  upon  operating 
and  processing  variables  by  way  of  the  dependence  of 
the  base-emitter  junction  potential's  dependence  upon 
these  quantities.  Consequently  the  base-emitter  trans¬ 
fer  characteristic  will  not  be  generally  useful  for 
non-linear  function  generation  in  integrated  circuits. 
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Figure  1.  Planar  geometry  of  an  early  carrier  domain  device  introduced 
by  Gilbert. 


